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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 

Two years have rapidly passed away since we first presented this 
magazine a candidate for public favor, aad to say that our intentions 
with regard to it have not been fully carried out, or that our hopes have 
not been amply realized, would be doing an injustice to ourselves, as well 
as our numerous readers. It is of course a well known faet, that when 


this magazine was commenced, the Brother Jonathan was issued exclu- | 


sively in the folio form; and, while it was in this state, we were fre- | 
quently solicited, both personally and by numerous letters from our 
country friends, to issue a Library Edition, for the convenience of those 


wishing to bind and preserve the work. After due consideration of the 


ubject, w luai ; ishi , , } : - : é 
subject, we came to the conclusion of republishing the most valuable | which constitute the ingredients of a fashionable romance, will be 


contents of the Jonathan in form of the “‘ Dollar Magazine,”’ which, 
up to that time, was the cheapest and most popular octavo publication 
ever issued from the press. The plan at once met the approbation of 
the public; and the circulation of the Dollar Magazine, during the 
first year, reached to considerably over fifleen thousand. At the end 
of the first volume of the Magazine, we commenced the issue of the 
Library Edition of the Jonathan: but, notwithstanding this, the circula- 
tion of the Dollar Magazine, during its second year, has averaged over 
ten thousand, independent of the fact that for some time, in view of the 
arrangement yet to be mentioned, we have declined several hundred 
new subscriptions. 

As our chief reason for commencing the Dollar Magazine was to pre- 
gent the most valuable portion of the contents of the Brother Jonathan 
in a form suitable for binding, and as all our publications are now in the 
library form, the main inducement for publishing the Magazine is conse- 
quently done away with—therefore, with the present number, its publica- 
tion will cease. Subscribers to the Magazine, whose subscriptions have 
not expired, will be supplied to the amount due, either with the novels 
published by us in the Extra Jonathan, or with the regular library edition 
of that paper—or their money will be returned, at their option. Those 
who do aot notify us of their wishes in this respect will be supplied with 
the novels. 

Another urgent motive for our merging the Dollar Magazine into the 
Brother Jonathan, is the arrangements which we have for some time past 

had in view, and which are now completed, for republishing, after the 
"Ist of January next, the Loypoy Lancet, immediately upon the arri- 
val of each number in this country. This novel and attractive enter- 
prize, by which the American public will be regularly put in possession 
of the most valuable and celebrated Medical Periodical in the world, at 
the price of an ordinary newspaper, will require much of our attention; 
and as the chief distinction between the Dollar Magazine and the Brother 
Jonathan is now obviated, by the publication of the latter paper in the 
library form, we have supposed that we should be consulting the interest 
of our readers, as well as our own convenience, by making the contem- 
plated change. 

Our annual pictorial mammoth sheet will be issued on Wednesday, 
Dec. 21st, and we do not hesitate to say that its appearance must eclipse 


any previous work of the kind ever attempted, We assure our readers 


that whatever extravagant promises we may have made respecting this | 


stupendous newspaper, all will be more than fulfilled ; for as we proceed 
in the labor of getting up the work, we find that our means to produce 


a great wonder in the newspaper world, are more ample than we hadat | 
first supposed. More than one hundred engravings of rare merit will | 





embellish its columns ; and in point of size, beauty of embellishment, 
and entertaining matter, this sheet will exceed any other ever issued 
in the world. 

ee 


EMELINE, THE INCONSTANT. 


A Sketch of Real Life—Translated from the ea my Manuscript of Quintus 
Scrisenpisus, with Additions by the Translator. 


PREFACE. 


The following pages exhibit nothing more than they profess: a sketch 
taken from a page in the book of life. The reader who may under- 
take the formidable task of travelling through the work, under the 
expectation of discovering a fine wrought tale, interspersed with the 
hair. breadth escapes, marvellous adventures, and horrid apparitions 


disappointed. The sketch is a plain unvarnished story, narrated in 
the most simple language. While the translator hopes and believes, that 
the character of the heroine,as developed more by the incidents which 
are presented, t!.an an ; portraiture which has been drawn, is uncommon 
among the gentler sex, still he is satisfied there is nothing unnatural 
in the picture, but that there are living characters presenting the same 
lights and shades which the author has delineated. Want of education, 
and some controling circumstance in early life, frequently give a cast 
of character, which constitute a prominent feature in more mature 
age. Those who have observed the quickness of perception of the 
infant mind, and the impression which the example and manners of 
those entrusted with their care in early life, make upon their sustep- 
tible hearts, will readily acknowledge the paramount obligation of 
parents, and the guardians of youth, to guard against any injurious 
effects which imprudence or their own misconduct might produce. 
In the following pages we find some of the evils resulting from neg- 
lected education, and the impropriety of those whose example might 
if regulated upon principle have avoided. The practice of virtue 
produces even in this world its own reward, in that peace of mind 
which the world cannot give or take away; and the indulgence of our 
passions, without subjecting them to the controlling influence of rea- 
son, occasions misery and distress here, and the prospect of an aug- 
mentation hereafter. 

If the reader can discover a moral inculcated in this imperfect 
sketch, it is hoped it may not be altogether misapplied, and the transla- 
tor, although he is sensible of the crude manner in which it has been 
arranged, and hastily thrown together, yet he cannot but express a 
wish that a page from the history of life may not prove entirely un- 
interesting or unprofitable. Tus TRANSLATOR, 


CHAPTER I. 

We are apt when in the full tide of prosperity, and while enjoying 
all the blessings and comforts which wealth and affluence afford, to 
imagine that our individual case is to form an exception to that mu- 
tability which is stamped upon the history of man, in his pilgrimage 
upon earth. There is no profession more subject to the vicissitudes 
of fortune than commercial pursuits, and it requires a greater degree 
of enterprise on the part of the merchant, to encounter the fluctua- 
tions of foreign markets, the dangers of the ocean, and the risk of 
unfaithful agents abroad, than is necessary in any other of the pur- 
suits of life. His business creates a constant anxiety, and not a storm 
blows, not a change occurs in foreign politics or any great measure of 
national importance is agitated at home, but he studies at once its 
bearing upon commerce and the effect upon his immediate interests. 
A change in the relation of his own country with a foreign govern- 
ment, or the discussion of a tariff or revenue bill, may diseoncert some 
of his most favorite and prudent measures, and disappoint his long 
cherished expectations. A sudden rupture between two foreign na- 
tions, may embarrass their trade and occasion him serious loss and 
inconvenience. To become a successful merchant requires an energy 


| of character, enterprise of spirit, and liberality of mind not act 


ly necessary in any other profession. we 
The year 1819 will long be remembered with sad reminiscences by 
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many who once thought themselves above the vicissitudes of for- | an initiatory step it was thought advisable to give young Thornton a 
tune, and considered that no reverses could curtail their pleasures and | practical knowledge to qualify him for commercial pursuits, by piac- 
enjoyments. The extraordinary prosperity which distinguished the ing him early in life on board a merchant vessel as a common sailor, 

ommercial world for a series of years, had generated a wild spi it of | upon the sage principle of rearing 2 young colt in the inside of a wa- 
speculation, in which the enterprise and activity of the American | gon, instead of the stable, to fit him for the draft, or bumping a young 
merchants had been conspicuous, and in which they in common with | urchin’s brains against the college wall to instil a knowledge of the 
the commercial establishments of the old world reaped an abundant | classics The result was as might have been anticipated, that Thorn- 
harvest. The success which attended all commercial operations, in- | ton Garrett, with little education, except the plain principles of arith- 
duced an extension of business far beyond the relative proportion of | metic, reading, writing, and just sufficient geographical knowledge to 
supply and demand, and the rapid accumulation of fortune, urged the | bewilder his young intellect, had contracted the rough and unsettled 
merchant to extend his engagements farther than either prudence or | habits of the dissolute company of a large ship's crew, and returned 
his means justified. There were many possessed of immense wealth, | after a few voyages, so disqualified for his destined profession, that 
put who had entrusted nearly their whole fortunes to the winds and | he was left to the bent of his own inclination. Intwo years he be- 
waves and were awaiting with anxious suspense advices of their for- | came first mate, and at the expiration of another, had charge of a 
eign shipments. Just in proportion as any undue and unnatural ex- | small brig, engaged in the West India trade, with the significant title 
citement occurs in any system, is the subsequent depression, and he | of Captain Thornton Garrett. 





who labors under any active fever, may calculate upon a reaction when It was after a return from a voyage to the West Indies upon his 
the exciting cause ceases, and a debility is the result, proportioned | appointment to the command of the brig Grampus, that a circum- 
to the violence which has ever exerted the physical energies. stance occurred which gave a coloring to his whole future life. The 


Tnis excess of commercial excitement and speculation produced a | brig had arrived at New York whither she had been consigned, and 
corresponding reaction in the commercial atmosphere to restore the | upon her arrival Captain Garrett left her in charge of the mate and 
equilibrium necessary for its healthful action, for which few had | proceeded towards Salem, on a visit to his family. When within 
foresight enough to be prepared, and the consequence was distress | ten or fifteen miles of his destination, one of the wheels of the coach 
and ruin throughout'the whole trading world. Europe, and especially | became detached, and he was thrown from one of the outside seats, 
England, the focus of the trade and wealth of the globe, suffereda | by which his arm was severely injured, and he was otherwise 
shock which prostrated her most eminent merchants and capitalists, | bruised. Feeling unable to proceed, and as there was one of the 
and the republic of America struggling in commercial competition | better kind of country stores in the vicinity, he, with some assistance 
with the rivals of the old world, and connected by the closest ties with | arrived there, and was received by Mrs. Gordon, the lady of the house, 
England, France and Germany, felt its paralizing effects with fearful | with every kindness and attention. The lady informed our traveller 
violence. The peculiar nature of her institutions, rendered the dis- | that her husband was absent on business, and would not return for 
tress and ruin attendant upon her commerce more genera! throughout | several weeks, but that every comfort her house afforded was at his 
her widely extended domain than in any other country, and there were | disposal. Mrs. Gordon was what might strictly be called a hand- 
few, if any, who did not participate in the gloom which overshadowed | some woman. With an eye, dark, clear and penetrating, and a coun- 
the land. Three-fourths of the mercantile houses in the United States | tenance denoting affability and kindness, she could claim a greater 
were suddenly prostrated, and in a few short months poverty and dis- | degree of beauty than most of her neighbors. She exerted herself 
tress intruded their frightful presence into the former abodes of wealth | to promote the comfort of her guest by such applications as his con- 
and affluence. The merchant with buoyant spirits, left hissmiling | dition required and her limited skill suggested. The injuries re- 
family in the morning within their princely home, surrounded by all | ceived by the Salem Captain, confined him to the house for several 
that his fondest wishes could desire, and returned in a few short hours, | days, and the attentions of the lady, produced such an effect that it 
sad, and dispirited, with the mournful announcement of bankruptcy | was not long before he found himself a captive to the handsome per- 
and ruin, without ahome to cal! his own or means to provide for his | son and affable address of his landlady, without making an effort, or 
necessary wants. Adversity, though it is oftimes a profitable lesson, | even desiring to release himself from the silken bands. We have no 
is always so unpalatable, that few profit from its instruction. We have | pleasure in tracingout the aberrations from duty and will briefly state 
glanced briefly at the sad state of the commercial world at the time | the result ; that when Mr. Gordon returned, he found his house aban- 
referred to, and which it has been thought in some measure necessary | doned, his wife and children missing, and his kind neighbors ready 
to introduce as preliminary to the subject abcut to be introduced to | to enlighten him on the subject of his loss, by giving all the particv- 
the reader. lars with such additions and emendations as their own fancy prompt- 

It was a bright and pleasant morning in the month of March, | ed, Broken in spirit, the unfortunate husband was unable to bear 
1825, nearly six years after the commercial panic to which we have | up under the domestic affliction, and yielding to the temptation, had 
alluded, that the fine ship Manhattan loosed her fastenings from one | recourse to the usual destroying remedies in such cases, and lived a mi- 
of the piers in the city of New York and dropped down the river, to | serab!e being,while hisneighbors who once respected him, sympathized 
await the arrival of several passengers who were anxiously expected, | in his distress, and aided by a son who had been placed with a merchant 
and who had engaged their passage to Rio de Janeiro in South Ame- | in an adjoining city, occasionallycontributed to his relief. The gay cap- 
rica, whither the good ship, wind, tide and weather concurring, was | tain forgetting his family, his duty to his employer, and above all the 
destined with all convenient despatch. The officers and crew were | admonitions of conscience, abandoned his vessel for ever, and started 
all busily engaged in preparing the ship for sea and in those prelimi- | with his fair prize and daughter for Pensylvania, and located himself 
nary arrangements necessary for a voyage of some weeks. A few | in a small village in the interior of that state in the same business in 
hours found the passengers and their baggage comfortably stowed | which the lady had some experience during the occasional absence 
in the lower cabin, which had been appropriated to their accommo. | of her husband. After residing here a few years, and having an ad. 
dation, while the captain and his officers occupied the cabin on deck, | dition to his family in the birth of a son, he began to think his retire- 
as more convenient to their several and respective charges. The | ment and success in business would insure domestie tranquility and 
ship weighed anchor, the sails were unfurled and spread to the fa- | happiness, but his expectations were far from being realised. © The 
voring breeze, the city with all its life and bustle was rapidly reced- | commercial embarrassment alluded to in our introductory remarks, 
ing from view, and the pleasant commencement promised ashortand | broke downall the ordinary channels of trade, and Captain Garrett 
prosperous voyage. While the ship is rapidly moving on her course | found himself entirely bankrupt and with a family, the charge of 

“as if ’t were a thing of life,” and hastily secking the oceai., we will | which he had so unceremoniously assumed. Not daring to approach 

embrace the opportunity of introducing her passengers to the reader, hisown connexions after the occurrence which had taken place, and 

as perhaps more than one of them is destined to become an intimate | which had alienated the affections of all his relations, having made 
acquaintance. | numerous unsuccessful attempts to re-establish himself in business, 

These consisted of a gentleman and his family, composed of his | and being reduced to great pecuniary difficulty which was daily in- 
lady and two children, the one a daughter of about twelve years of | creasing,there appeared no recourse but some foreign country. As 
age and a son about six years old, the four being the only passen- | his elder brother was just establishing a commercial house n South 
gers. Mr. Garrett, the principal, was in his 32d year, and if it were | America, he determined to try his fortune in that distant land, and 
not for a defect of vision, which modern science has rendered compa. | having secured a passage in a vessel about to sail, embarked with his 
ratively unimportant, from the facility with which it is remedied, | family in the ship Manhattan, bound for Rio. 

might be said to be prepossessing in his appearance. Tiiis obliquity The daughter, now about twelve years of age, had grown up with- 

of sight, however, gave a sinister expression of countenance and in- out education, and like the flowers which, springing forth in the wil. 

duced an impression of a want of manly frankness, amounting al- | derness without eare or attention, ce velop their beauties even in se- 
most to duplicity, which instantly struck the most transient observer | clusion, had become a very pretty girl, and by some would have been 

and counteracted the favorable effect, which independent of tris de- termed a beauty. Her eyes of 2 bluish cast, gave an animation to a 

formity, his erect carriage and well proportioned frame might have countenance, the features of which were regularly proportioned, with 

produced. though but half the sand in the glass of man’s allotted _ the exception of the mouth, which the connoisseur in beanty would 
life, had in his case run out, yet so far the career of Mr. Garrett, or | have pronounced too small, Her chestnut heir hanging in eurls 
as he preferred the designation, Captain Garrett;had been an event- about the shoulder, rendered her such a beauty as we find in the 
ful one. His father had been a merchant in the enterprising town of | works of some of the ancient masters in their attempts to pourtray 

Salem, New England, and Thornton the youngest of the sons was | female sprightliness, without much intellectual energy of character. 

destined with his brother to succeed their father in his profession. As | Her complexion had been fair, but the unrestrained liberty, which at 
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her age is permitted in a country village, had given an artificial shade, 
which, if it did not improve her appearance, gave indication of health 
and cheerfulness. It was determined that she should assume the 


name of her assumed parent, with the affixture of the maiden name | 


of her mother, and with this imperfect description, our read- 


ers must at present be content with all we can now inform them of 
Emeline P. Garrett. 


tude and untutored ; but giving indications of a promising youth, if 
his mind was properly directed. ‘The father having but little educa. 
tion himself, and not sufficient activity of mind to be fully aware of 
the deficiency, placed so little estimate upon the advantages of a libe- 
ral education, that scarcely any attention was paid to the instruction 
of the children, in even necessary information. The sn bore a 
striking resemblance to his father, without the defect of sight we have 
noticed, but with an impediment of utterance which it was huped 
time and care would remedy and correct. 


CHAPTER IL. 
‘‘ Bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 
And with an argument new set a pulse, 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning into love.” 

Our last view of the goodly ship Manhattan was on her onward 
progress to the sea, with all her canvass displayed in snowy white- 
ness, and ploughing the mighty deep as if accustomed to the duty, 
and her course one of instinct rather than direction. The pleasures 
and annoyances of a sea voyage, as Well as all the details of a nauti- 
cal life, have been so graphically and spiritedly described by more 
than one of the popular writers of modern times, that he who would 
undertake a repetition of the task, with the expectation of presenting 


from their confinement on ship board appeared an indulgence, such 
an opportunity could not be permitted to pass unembraced. Several 
of superior grade in the navy Were occasionally found attentive to 
our heroine, and seemed to recognise her as the sun in a system, of 
which they constituted the planets, and the inferior officers the sat- 
tellites moving in theirrespective orbits and revolving round the same 


| common centre. 
The boy, about one half the age of his half sister, was growing up | 


Captain Garrett was flattered by the attentions of the officers to 


| his family, and by every inducement encouraged their visits to his 
Among the most frequent visiters was a young midshipman , 


house. 


in the United States navy, whose name was Downes. To describe 
him thoroughly is beyond our ability, as we question whether he 
could himself give a faithful portraiture. His complexion was dark. 
and to a superficial acquaintance his manner repulsive, but having 


| mixed much in female society, he had acquired some of those means 


an interesting sketch, must have a more fertile and inventive genius — 


than phrenology ascribes to the cranium of the present writer, and he 
is therefore unwilling to hazard his small share of literary reputation 
in the attempt. It is much more convenient under such circumstan- 
ces, to refer it to the tastes of his respective readers, to fill up the pic. 
ture with tle usual proportion of calms, squalls, and incidents, as 
may suit their several fancies. As however we have made an ar- 
rangement at Lloyd's by insurance, the underwriters insist that it is 
indispensable the ship and cargo should eventually arrive in ‘ good 
order and well conditioned” at her port of destination. With this 
reservation, full permission is granted to each individual to negotiate 
with Father Neptune, old thundering Boreas, young Hurricane, or 
any other authority competent to enter into the agreement, for such 


| 


' 


storms and commodities as they may have at their disposal, as weil 


as a full share of that needful preparation for the enjoyment of life 
on shore—sea-sickness for all on board, strictly limited however to 


the restriction imposed upon his cloven-footed majesty, wlten afflict. | 


ing the patriarch Jeb, that they touch not the thread of life or draw | seme mark. 


the cord so violently as to threaten its rupture. With so liberal an in. 


dulgenceé to the fancy of the reader, we presume no one will demar | 


te our omission. 


Upon reference tu the “‘ Journal do Commercio,” published in the — 


city of Rio, of the 15th of May, 1825, the reader, if he is sufficiently 
keen-sighted, will find under the commercial record of the preceding 


day, the following announcement, which we have translated for his 
benefit : 


“ Arrived, the American ship Manhattan, Captain Goodall, 350 | 


tons burthen, from New York, with assorted cargo to order. Passen- 
gers, Amer., Mr. Thornton Garrett, lady and two children.” 

This announcement being evidently official we are to presume cor- 
rect, and therefore, as faithful chroniclers we are justified in assert- 
ng, thatour voyagers have arrived safely at Rio, after a passage of 
about sixty days. Behold them then safely quartered in the city, in 
a land of strangers, with whose language they are unacquainted, and 
whose habits and manners they are yet to learn. 

Availing ourselves of the privileges of the book-making craft, 
we turn over a few leaves in the history of life, embracing a period 
of about five years, and find Captain Garrett after the usual failures, 


miscalculations, and mismanagement in business, involving the va- | 


riety usually denominated the ups and downs of life, settled in busi- 
ness something of the same kind as that 


village residence in the United States. He was but little qualified 


ursued by him during his | 


for any business requiring close application, but in the present case | 


he had the advantage of the connection with a gentleman of some 
business taste and active habits, which allowed full leisure for our ac- 
guaintance to indulge in his favorite repose, and relieved him from 
the cares and responsibilities for which his former life had but little 


qualified him, an arrangement which materially aided his success in — 


business. With a residence in the most fashionable section of the 
city, and a daughter just blooming into womanhood, Captain Garret’s 
dwelling soon became the resort of several young men of the city, 
to whom, in the great deficiency of amusements proverbial in Rio, 
and the pleasure of enjoying the company of an attractive and hand- 
some young lady of 17, it afforded an agreeable opportunity of re- 
Jieving the dull monotony of life. Miss 


the belles of the city, and in point of personal attractions she had 


whose duty stationed them in the port, and to whom any relaxation 


of rendering himself agreeable, which are admired by most of the 
other sex. His visits in various parts of the world had enabled him 
to stock his memory with a store of anecdotes and information, and 
some deseriptive talent sufficed to furnish him with the means of en- 
tertainment and occasionally of instruction. Having attained but to 
the age of twenty-five years, report had given him credit for numer- 


| ous conquests in the field of gallantry, even thus early in life, but the 


migratory life inseparable from his profession, while it introdueed 
him to new scenes and objects, served to erase the impression which 
perhaps a more settled residence might have rendered permanent.— 
He had acquired among his colleagues the character of a male co- 
quette, and his ideas of female virtue approaching towards the Frenchy 
notions of the seventeenth century, seemed to justify a harsher desig 
nation, bordering upon Jibertinage. No sooner had he found himself 
an acceptable visitor, than he placed the name of the fair Emeline 
upon the list of those with whom he was determined to become @ 
favorite. trom this determination he was led on by pride of feeling, 
and a desire of rivalry with his brother officers to secure her affection: 
to himself, and display his superior gallantry in the conquest. 

The analysis of the workings of the female heart involves too ab. 
struse an investigation fur our philosophy, and we leave it to such 
minds as Locke and Bacon to trace out their secret operations. Cer- 
tain itis, that Emeline received the advances of midshipman Downes 
with anything but favor, but se powerful is the effect of unwearied 
attention and perseverance, that it is equally certain that her repug 
nance soon yielded to positive gratifieation in his society, and the 
change was so rapid and effectual, that three months had scarcely 
elapsed before mutual vows of constancy and affection were ex 
changed between them, and the young officer became the acknow. 
ledged suitor of our heroine, to the envy and discomfiture of more 
than one of his associates, who at a distance seemed aiming at the 


It was a few weeks subsequent to the engagement just referred 
to, daring which time the midshipman hed been unremitting in his 
devotion to his fair one, that he called to pa, his accustomed attention 
to her whose happiness appeared now to be identified with his own 
An unusual cloud appeared to have settled upon his brow, and his 
manner was reserved and embarrassed. Emeline soon perceived 
that something extraordinary was operating upon the mind: of her 
lover, and she determined to ascertain its cause. 

‘“* What is it,” she affectionately inquired, “ that eccasions the un- 
easiness which is evidently oppressing you? The relation now ex- 
isting between us gives me a claim to participete in all your troubles 
as well as share your enjoyments, for without confidence there can 
be no affection.” 

‘It is from a reluctance to distress you,” was the reply, “that I 
have not previously informed you of an order we received yesterday. 
By one of those cruel decrees to which our profession is at a!) times 
subject, I am about to be separated from her who has become part of 
my very existence, and it is the thought of this separation which has 
caused the uneasiness, which the quick eye of affection has so soon 
detected, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal it. We are erdered 
upon a southern cruise, and directed to prepare for sea with all de- 
spatch, and in twenty-four hours I shall again be afloat on the ocean- 
When I think that this is our last interview previous to my leaving 
you for several months, and when I reflect that perhaps before we 
meet again, those affections which are now mine may be transferred 
to some new admirer, I feel as if the thought was madness and my 
absence clouded with apprehension and fear. What we most prize 
we are most jealous of losing, and it is my ardent attachment which 
renders the separation a trial to my fortitude and the cause of bitter 

‘ t Rad 
ve And must you then leave us so early?” responded Emeline 


The pleasure which I have just begun to experience must so socom’ 


yield to my solicitude for your safety. I have pledged you my affee- 


tions and yielded you my heart. Can you doubt the sincerity of the 


surrender? Oh George, if we must part so soon, pain me not with 


' the expression of doubts of my sincerity and fideli'y. Cruel as the 


seen? tom Eaaeiee one $f | pate with anxiety every arrival to hear from you. Before you leave me, 


few rivals. ‘To the young officers attached to the American navy, | You must procure some memente of your a 


separation is, duty requires it and we must submit; and I shall antici- 


cherish in your absence, and to which, when thinking of you, I cax 
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refer as a precious gift of love and as a token of our mutual engage- 
ment to each other. 

“My dear Emeline,” replied Downes, “what memento can I 
leave with yeu which can convey even a faint idea of my attach. 
ment, and which would be werthy your acceptance ?” 

“You will remember,” said Emeline, ‘‘ when We passed the jew- 
eller’s a few evenings since, my admiring a splendid brooch, and I 
determined frankly to express to you the pleasure I should feel in 
having it as a tribute of affection, and as you are about to be absent 
so long, there is no one who could enhance the value of the jewel se 
much as he to whom I have plighted my heart and hand.” 

“The gem shall be yours,” replied the midshipman, “and when 
you look upon and remember that he who gave it, has also given his 
happiness into yeur keeping, and relies upon your attachment to cheer 
the tedious absence, and will hail with joy his return when he hopes 
to realize all his anticipations of bliss by calling youhis own. ButI 
must now leave you, as I have already staid too long.” 

“« Farewell,” she returned, ‘“‘ may your cruise be prosperous, and a 
speedy return restore you to your affectionate Emeline.” 

‘God bless you,” was the parting salutation of the midshipman as 
with a reluctant step he left his fair one to join his companions in pre- 
paring for the voyage. The next day brought the following brief note 
from her lover : 


“ Dearest Emeline—We are just about sailing, and I have but a 
moment, amidst the press of business, to say farewell, and may Hea- 
ven bless you. Herewith you will receive the jewel. When looking 
upon it, remember your absent but affectionate and devoted 

GEoRGE.” 


The separation of lovers, particularly so soon after the inter- 
change of ntutual promises, as in the present case, is calculated to 
cause depression of spirits, and the first impulse is to give way to its 
influence. Youth is the season of enthusiasm, and when the mind 
has pictured to itself a long season of enjoyment, the first burst upon 
the illusion by the sober realities of life, carries with it a bitterness 
proportioned to its unexpected occurrence. We do not pretend to say 
that our hervine was susceptible of that permanent and all-absorbing 
sentiment, which completely wraps up the feelings of the female 
heart, but we do say that the abrupt departure of her lover, produced 
a depression which for several days threw a gloom over her spirits, 
and if not sufficient to render her miserable, furnished her with an 
argument to satisfy her own mind that she was unhappy. 

What an inconsistent compound is the human mind, when it can ex. 
ert all its powers toconvince itself even against reason and common 
sense, that it is miserable, and seize upon every circumstance to aug- 
ment the trials and evilsof life. But such we are, and by magnify- 


ing our trivial embarrassments, we can frequently torture them into 
sources of positive affliction. 
CHAPTER III. 


“The flocks, the herds, the birds, the streams, the breeze, 
“« Attuned the heart to meledy and love.” 


Nothing can be more picturesque and grand than the scenery which 


surrounds the city of Rio de Janeiro. ‘lo the south-west, there ex- 
tends a succession of lofty hills reaching several hundred feet above 
the sea, and gradually increasing in elevation unfil about twelve 
miles from the city, when they decline towards the ocean in an oppo. 
site direction. To these mouniain ridges has been given the Indian 
name of Tijuca, and on each side of the elevations are scattered cot- 
tages, ornamented in every variety of taste, the residences of the more 
opulent citizens, who retire to this high and temperate region during 
the oppressive heat of the sunimer months. The consequence is that 
Tijuca is the most fashionable resort, not only for summer residences, 
but for recreation for those to whom a few hours ride, and escape 
from the bustle of a city life, are sources of gratification. And well 
does a visit to this delightful region, repay all the labor and fatigue in 
its accomplishment. Ascending its valley from the city, you behold 
on one side an immense rock, frowning in massive grandeur over the 
surrounding scene, and impressing the mind with the idea of some gi- 
gaatic monster, reposing in quietness and peace, but whose strength 
if once aroused, would be terriffic and overwhelming. On the other, 
you are gratified with the sight of a romantic stream, tumbling over 
rocks and precipices, foaming and fretting as if impatient to reach, 
and lose itself in the mighty waters below. Ascending one of these 
lofty clidfs you have the bona vista, one glance presenting a panoramic 
view of the distant city and its immense harbor, alive with all the 
bustling activity of busy man, while in casting the eye in the opposite 
direction is seen, equally distant, the ocean with its frothy surf rolling 
in successive swells upon the sandy beach. Here the eye is delighted 
with an extended grove of orange trees, bending under the weight of 
their golden treasure and their fragrant blossoms perfuming the atmos. 


the wide spreading foilage of the banannas, with its clustering fruit, 
tempting both eye and palate, and its rustling leaves, as if kindly 
fanning the passing traveller. 

For several weeks after the departure of Midshipman Downes, 


Emeline felt all the loneliness and desertion which a mind constituted | 


like hers, and without the pleasures and resources which a literary 


| taste has always in store, could experience. 











Notwithstanding the 
residence ef Captain Garrett presented sufficient variety in its inmates 
to interest the admirer of novelty, still there was something wanting 
to fill the void occasioned by her lover’s absence. 

Our heroine possessed one accomplishment, which displayed her 
person to much advantage, and in which she delighted to excess; the 
exercise of horsemanship. Captain Garret indulged her in this favo- 
rite amusement, whenever opportunity occurred. Skillful in the man. 
agement of the horse, graceful in her style of riding, and with a self- 
possession not often attained by young ladies when seated upon a 
spirited and active charger, Miss Garrett never appeared to more ad- 
vantage, than when habited in her appropriate dress, and firmly 
seated upon a lively animal, which she managed with the most perfect 
ease and frgedom. 

Behold her then so seated about two months subsequent to the last 
thread of our narrative, and accompanied by Captain Garrett and a 
gentleman recently introduced into his family from abroad, destined 
for a visit to Tijuca falls, the romantic scenes about which have been 
slightly presented to the reader, The distance from the city being 
about fifteen miles, it afforded a pleasant relaxation after so long a 
ride to ramble over the wild hills which surrounded the cascade, and 
scarcely one of the numerous parties visiting this enchanting spot, 
but spend severalhours in admiring its beauties, gathering the wild 
flowers which perfume the banks, and seeking cuch rational enjoy- 
ment as the grandest and most striking of nature’s works seem to in- 
vite. When our company arrived at the cataract they found several 
small parties wandering in its neighborhood, tempted by the same mo- 
tives to the enjoyment of rural beauties. One of these companies 
consisted of two young men, who had arrived an hour previous and 
were wandering carelessly along the side of the stream, where our 
visitors appeared before them. 

** Look, Edward !” exclaimed the youngest cf the two, “who is the 
young lady approaching us? Surely it must be some wood nymph, 
whom our good genii have introduced to give still more of romance to 
this lovely spot. Or perhaps it may be the spirit of the waters, rous- 
ed by the melody of your song, and leaving her crystal cavern to 
thank you for yourharmony. Have you ever seen a face of more en- 
gaging loveliness ? Surely this is the very spot to encourage the 
tender passion, and if she was not accompanied by the gentleman 
who looks at us, as if afraid of his charge, I should be tempted to 
break through my preconceived notion of love at first sight, and in the 
genuine spirit of knight errantry, present my most devoted services 
at the shrine of the Goddess.” 

“ Just like you, Lawrence,” replied his companion, “ you are al. 
ways in extremes, and are too mercurial in your temperament, but if 
you come down from your lofty flight into which your quixotic dis- 
position has elevated you, and desire an acquaintance with your wa. 
ter nymph I think I can aecomodate you. The gentleman whom 
you think looks so sour and askant at you, is the father of the young 
lady, and I have a slight acquaintance with him, I will introdace 
you, and through him your desire of an acquaintance with the daugh. 
ter can be easily gratified.” 

‘* By all means, Edward,” answered the youth, * you will render 
me your debtor for life. But tell me, who is the gentleman you call 
herfather? Really he looks more like her jailor than parent, and if I 
understand anything of the indications oi female phisiognomy, she 
will be gratified to be released from his attendance, and gladly per. 
mit us to act as her esquires. Besides, there seems to be some gallantry 
in rescuing so fair a creature from the charge of one, whose temper, 


| I will wager you, is rone of the pleasantest.” 


“Hush, Lawrence, you are too severe,” returned the elder, “ but as 
they are here, I will make you acquainted at once, and leave you to 
find out both father and daughter at your leisure.” : 

The eldest of the young men introduced his companion to Captain 
Garrett as Lawrence Wise, and he was immediately presented to our 
heroine, to whom all his attention was immediately directed to render 
himself agreeable. The appearance of the young gentleman was un- 
usually prepossessing—of about twenty years of age, his complexion 
and features were almost feminine, and there was a polish in his man. 
ners, and ease and grace in his address, whieh convinced the observer 
at once, that his associations had been with refined society. Euthu. 
siastic in his disposition, he was led on by his feelings to an excess of 
admiration, when any thing interested his attention, and the beauties 
of the scene now before him, hurried him into the most rapturous ex. 
pression of his admiration, and gave much animation to the conversa. 
tion which he addressed to his new acquaintance. 

There is scarcely a more dangerous situation for a young lady, 
whose affections have been engaged, and who has begun to feel the 


| loneliness and desertion, arising from the absence of her lover, than 


| to find herself in the company of an agreeable young man, nearly of 
phere around—and then you are presented with the pleasant view of | 


herown age, handsome in his person and with a flow of spirits, which 
has not been checked by the disappointments of the world, but lights 
up the countenance with animation. Situated as Emeline was, with 
the mind disposed at one moment to encourage the depressionfprodu-. 
ced by the separation from her friend, and in the next to encourage 
any impression likely to afford temporary relief to her feelings, there 
was something in the lively dispositionof her present companion 
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which was contagious, and occasioned a tumult in her breast for 
which she found it difficult to account. She was prepared from the 
state of her mind for some new impression, and one object in the pre- 
sent jaunt was in search of novelty, to relieve it from the weariness 
which oppressed it. She found herself constantly forming compari. 
sons between him to whom she had vowed her affections, and the 
youth now at her side, and candor compelled the admission, that the 
sternness and reserve of her lover, contrasted unfavorably with the 
open frankness, lively manners and engaging appearance of Mr. Wise, 
and this very eomparison presented a dangerous situation for our he. 
roine, which, while she perceived, she had not the resolution to con- 
troland avoid. Mr. Wise having proffered his attentions in escorting 


his fair companion to the city, they were soon on their return, and | 


during the ride he had abundant opportunity of increasing the favor. 
able impression he had produced, so that upon their arrival, and his 
taking leave, there was no difficulty in obtaining permission to pay his 
respects to the fair Emeline at her residence. Alas! for our most 


determined resolutions—how evanescent when we permit our feelings 
their unrestrained indulgence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There are scenes of wild commotion, 
There is many atender theme, 
There are thrills of deep emotion, 
Felt in fancy’s pictur’d dream. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Our heroine found herself in a situation which was certainly unen- 
viable. Three months had elapsed since the departure of her lover, 
and although she had received no direct communication from him, 
still she had heard indirectly by occasional visitors from Monte-video 
where the vessel to which he was attached was at present posted. 
The visitors represented the young American officers upon the station 
as engaged ina continued round of dissipation, almost constantly 
occupied in attending balls and parties, which the hospitality of the 
citizens provided to render their stay among them agreeable. She 
frequently heard the name of midshipman Downes mentioned as 
among the most regular attendants upon these occasions, and his at- 
tentions to more than one of their Spanish beauties was attributed to 
the predominant trait in his character, to which we have adverted. 


These reports were calculated to create uneasiness in the mind of | 


Emeline, but she felt an unwillingness to believe accounts so little 
flattering to her own attractions, and influence, and she banished the 
thought asspeedily as possible. Mr. Wise embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of visiting his new acquaintance, and in a short time became 
a constant and accepted visitor at the dwelling of Captain Garrett, 
and his attentions were so marked and decided, as to leave no room 
for conjecture as to their object. 

Miss Garrett began to analize her feelings growing out of the deli- 


cate position in which she was now placed. The attentions of her | 


new admirer became every day more exclusive, and several presents 
which he had tendered for her acceptance had been received with so 
much favor as to encourage his addresses. She reflected seriously 
upon her situation, and determined at one moment to return the pre- 
sents which she had received from him, and in the next felt a reluc- 
tance to performa duty, which she persuaded herself would but wound 
his sensibility and occasion pain. Half satisfied that she was acting 
upon general principles towards her new admirer by not causing him 
the uneasiness of returning his tokens, she was disposed to retain 
them, when the thoughts of her lover, to whom she felt it an act of 
injustice again prompted their surrender. Amidst.the conflict of 
opinions, a circumstance occurred which decided the delicate question, 
and proves how trivial an occurrence serves to give @ preponderance 
when the scales are nearly evenly balanced. While the subject 
was embarrassing her mind, the door suddenly opened, and Mr. Law- 
rence Wise entered the room. 

‘Miss Garrett will, I am sure, pardon this abrupt and apparently 
unseasonable visit,” was his address, ‘‘ when I explain the object of 
my paying my respects at so early an hour in the day. I have just 
parted with Mr. Garrett, and we have engaged a small party on_an 
excursion to the botanical gardens, consisting of Mr. Garrett and a 
friend with you and myself. I have come to sulicit the pleasure of 
your company, and if you will do me the honor of complying, I am 
authorised to request your preparation as soon as practicable.” 

“You are aware,” replied Emeline, ‘‘ thatI am excessively fond of 


riding, and as the weather is pleasant, shall with much pleasure em. | 


brace the opportunity, and feel much gratified with your attention.” 

‘““T expected from your kindness, an acceptance of the invitation ; 
and rejoice that I have not been disappointed,” was the anawer. “I 
will leave you for half an hour, when we will return, by which time 
we hope you will be in readiness to accompany us.” . 

Oar young friend retired to make the necessary preparation for 
what he anticipated would prove a most pleasant excursion. 

Every stranger visiting Brazil should not leave it without having 
inspected the botanical gardens, a spot about seven miles from Rio, 
which has been ornamented with much taste by government, and 


which is the occasional resort of the emperor and imperial family — | 


It embraces an extent of about fifty acres, completely level, except 
artificial elevations executed for ornament, and one half is enclosed 





by a rocky mountain of semi-circular form, which adds much to its 
beanties and grandeur. The visitor is prepared, from the neatness 
of a thorn hedge in front, for a display of some taste within. The 
location is certainly admirable for the purpose, and a lake of conside- 
rable extent within a few hundred feet of the entrance, presents a 
very pleasing prospect from within. Upon entering the enclosure, 
the visitor passes up a long walk shaded with a profusion of large fo- 
reign trees, while on one side is seen an abundance of tea from Chi- 
na, and on‘the other innumerable beds of the choicest exotic plants. 
The botanist can feast his eye and gratify his scientific taste, in exa- 
mining some of the most rare specimens of the gayest flowers from 
Asia, Africa, America and Europe, blooming in every variety of co. 
_ lorand form, presenting a parterre in nature’s richest garb. The 

crown imperial, with its magnificently crested head, the eglantine 


with its diffusive fragrance, the oleander with its clustering blossoms, 
every variety of rose, 








“the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’s bowers, 





the jessamine, the honey-suckle, and the tulips, in all their sweetaess 
| and beauty, andinnumerable fruit trees cf all countries and climes, 
| from the pomegranite with its richly dyed fruit and blossoms, to the 
| mammoth bread tree supporting the ponderous weight which drops 
| from its sturdy boughs, afford a rich treat for the admirer of the fair- 
| est and grandest of Nature’s handiwork. Side by side stand the 

sturdy forest trees of distant countries in peaceful proximity, pre- 
senting a lesson to the politicians of the nations they represent, that 
harmony and good feeling can still be maintained, though sometimes 
agitated by the passing breeze. While surveying these beds of beau- 
ty and display of all that can captivate the eye, we are reminded of 
the language of Langhorn— 


‘Then sure more lovely to behold 
Might nothing meet the wistful eye, 
Than crimson fading into gold 
In streaks of fairest symmetry.’’ 





In the centre of the garden is a neat ornamented fountain, ejecting 
| a Stream about twenty feet in height, which is received inan immense 
| basin and conducted by an imperceptible outlet to the lake. Upon 

a mound which is considerably elevated, is erected a rural cottage 
composed of evergreens, the boughs of which, are arched above and 
constitute its covering, and arranged with great taste and effect. At 
one corner of the enclosure is a neat building for the accommodation 
_ of the Emperor and family when visiting the garden, and around it 
meandering among the trees and flowers, are streams intersecting 
each other in all directions, giving an enchantment and liveliness to 
the whole arrangement. There is sometimes in this ornamental dis- 
play of the fairest productions of nature which is so rationally agree- 
able, so unexceptionably grateful to the mind that has a taste for the 
noblest of all sciences, that he who can visit the botanical gardens 
near Rio, and not feel exhilerated and delighted with the exhibition, 
should immediatcly emigrate to the wilds of Kamscatka or the frozen 
regions of Siberia, and be doomed for the remnant of his life to sur- 
vey the bleak desolation of the one, or the white covered plains of the 
other. 

When Mr. Garrett and his company arrived at the gardens, he and 
his friend strolled along the different walks to cxamine the curiosities 
of the place, while Emeline, under the escort of Mr. Wise, after 
walking through several of the most ornamental paths, seated them- 
selves in a tressilated bower which was overhung with a variety of 
vines and shrubs, whose fragrance imparted the most delightful per- 
fume to the atmosphere around. Lawrence could not long remain a 
silent observer of such beauties as were here presented. ' 

‘ How such a lovely spot as this,” he exclaimed, “warms the ima- 
gination ang elevates it above the dull realities of life. I sometimes 
feel when surveying such a Scene, as if I was transported into Eden 
in all its primeval beauty, before misery and unhappiness were intro- 
duced to change the fair face of nature. Who that hasa soul to 
fee), cannot appreciate the enchantments of such grandeur as is now 
spread before us. It only wants the presence of the angels of para- 
dise to render the illusion complete. In their absence it has been my 
| good fortune to be the attendant of one, who hasas little of mortality 
| as a being of this world can possess. Oh, dear Emeline, I feel that 

under the enthusiasm of the moment you will pardon the expression 
of my feelings. From the first moment of our acquaintance I have 
felt an attachment which has grown with its growth, and strengthen- 
ed with its strength, an attachment which I never knew before, and 
which you must excuse my declaring. Ilove you with a devotion 
which language is too weak to express. I do not ask you to avow 
an attachment as ardent and as strong, for that would be unreason- 
able, but I ask you for one word of encouragement, one sentiment in 
unison with my own, one intimation that my affection is acknow- 
ledged and returned, one expression to lead me to hope an are not 
insensible to the most devoted love. Say but there is the oo 
| reciprocity of feeling and Iam happy. Speak but a word oo 
will lead me to believe that my fondest anticipations are not a 
dreams of a wild visionary, and Iam blest. Oh, Emeline, my dear 
Emeline, let me hear from you but the declaration that I am not in- 
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different to you, and I shall bless this day as the happiest of my life. 
Upon your decision rests my hopes tor the ‘uture.’ 


*‘ My dear Lawrence,” replied Emeline, “‘ you ask me for an ex. | 
Were I to say I did not love | 
Yes, I do love you, as I have never 


pression of my feeling towards you. 
you, my heart would betray me. 
loved before. Our friendship has grown so imperceptibly into a 


stronger passion, that before I have been aware of it, I have become | 


attached. In making this declaration, you know not what it costs 
me. Iam sacrificing consistency of charaeter to love, and perhaps 
duty to affection, but it is due to you that I should do it. You ask me 
for encouragement. 
have, therefore, my declaration as full as your owi.” 

‘“‘ My dear Emeline,” answered Wise, ‘* you have indeed made me 
happy; andif the declaration of your affection has cost you a sacri- 


fice, I shall estimate it the more dearly, and cherish a still higher re. | 


gard. I have now a strong stimulant to ¢xertion in the knowledge 
of your love, and my business will have a charm which it never be- 
fore possessed, in the prospect which is opening before me,andall my 
energies shall be bent to promote the happiness of the future.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the appearance of Mr. 


Garrett and his friend, and they prepared for their return to the city. | 

We will not attempt to detail the conversation of the young lovers | 
during their ride homeward, but leave it to the reader to conceive that | 
t could not be uninteresting, when the seven miles had apparently | 


been reduced to one third the distance, a curtailment which nothing 
but the magic influence of the power of Cupid could have effected. 


We recommend to any new rail road company, to secure his invalu. | 


able aid, by which time and space are so materially lessened. With 
his assistance and the improvements effecting in steam, a velocity 


might be attained almost annihilating space, exceeding the extrara. | 
gant anticipations of the most visionary theorist, and even rivalling | 


the march of old Father Time himself. 

Lawrence left his fair charge in safety at her residence, and return. 
ed to his home to spgculate upon the bright visions of the future and 
dream of leve and happiness in perspective. 

Emeline’s mind was now in a dilemma which forced ler thouglits 
to dwell upon her present prespecis. She reasoned the matter in her 
own mind, and the argument presented her affections plighted in the 
most solemn form to her absent lover, who, although his manners 


were uncourteous, his address somewhat repulsive, and his persona! | 


appearance unattractive, had succeeded in obtainiag her uncondition- 
al pledge of hand and heart- 


Sation, and a decided attention which argued a firm and decided at- 
tachment. 


by absence, the other was a present feeling producing a present grati- 
&cation. 


Uncomplimentary as it may appear to our heroine, historical truth ‘ 
requires us to state that every attempt of the soft voice of conscience | 


to convince the mind of the obligations of plighted faith and pledged 


affection, were overruled by the less pure voice of selfish and present | 
em rat and the fair Emeline we are compelled to assert, deter. | 


mined that it would be cruel and unjust to herself to permit a previ- 
ous attachment however solemnly iatified, to interfere with a present 


affection, which, by her own system of induction, she was convinced 

embraced her future happiness in life. The reader will readily forsee | 
the tendency of such sentiments, and will be prepared for the state. | 
ment that our young acquaintance Lawrence Wise was the acknow- | 


ledged admirer of Miss Garrett, her attendant upon all occasions, and 
a regularly accepted Visiter in the family. Our heroine was thus 


placed in the embarrassing situation of having two admirers acknow- | 


tedged at the same time, each of the parties having apparently equal 
claims upon her hand, and presenting a practical illustration of the 
rather vulgar adage of ‘‘ securing two strings to one bow." 


CHAPTER V. 


* Meanwhile the heart within the heart, the seat 
& “ Where peace and happy consciousness should dwell, 
fe‘ On its own axis restlessly revolves, 
“Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth.” 
We stated in a previous chapter that Mr. Wise was in his twen-. 
tieth year. 


cured the confidence of his employers, while his correct deportment 
and affable disposition had attached to him a large circle of friends, 


who esteemed him for his sterling worth, and respected him for his un. | 
deviating rectitude. Few young men in the city of Rio had attained | 


as high a station in the good opinion of the community, and none 


could be found more generally admired by all with whom he was ac. | 
quainted than Lawrence Wise. He had a few intimate friends be- | 
tween whom there was a mutual attachment, and one of these in | 
whom he plaeed most confidence was the young gentleman who ac. | 


companied him in the visit to Tijuca falls, and whom we have intro- 
duced by the simple name of Edward. This gentleman called upon 
his young friend after the business operations of the day a few even. 


I confess my affection unreservedly, and you | 


The counter argument represented a | 
young and attractive gentleman, of refined manners, and fascina.- | 
ting exterior, a sprightlines of address giving interest to his conver. | 


There was another advocate pleading with her heart. | 
The one was an attachment which had something of its force abated | 
| his own. 
| grieve, but I am too much your friend to advocate a dishonorable act, 





He had been engaged for a considerable time as confi. | 
dential clerk in a large mercantile establishment, in which capacity, | 
by his close aeneneee to business and strict integrity, he had se. | 


| ings subsequent to the occurrence detailed in the preceding chapter, 


and proposed a walk of some extent as exercise after the confinement 
of the day. 

‘¢] will accompany you,” replied Wise to the proposition as they 
left the house, “for I wish to converse with you as my most confiden. 
tial friend upon a subject of much interest to me, but I must inform 
you that our ramble must be a short one, as I have an engagement 
for this evening with which I cannot dispense.” 

“IT trust, Lawrence,” answered his companion, ‘‘ you are not en. 
gaged at Mr. Garrett's, where you have spent so much of your time 
of late. You seem to have abandoned your old friends and transfer- 
red all your time and regard to your new acquaintances.” 

“You are right, Edward in your conjecture as to’ the engagement,” 
was the reply. “I design visiting at Mr. Garret’s this evening, and have 
promised Miss Garrett to do so, and as you know engagements 
with the ladies cannot be slighted with impunity it will be necessary 
tv curtail our walk.” 

“Tt is upon that very subject, my dear Lawrence, that I have 
sought your company this evening,” responded his friend. ‘“ I have 
been the unfortunate cause of your acquaintance with Miss Garrett, 
and bitterly have I repented it. When I have seen you so exclusive 
in your attentions as to lead your friends to fear you are becoming 
attached, I should be wanting in the regard you know I feel, if I 
hesitated to warn you of your danger. Youdo not know the young 
lady as well asI do, for your passion has clouded your judgment. 
Young as she is, she has trified with the affections of more than one 
young man, and is at this moment under engagement of marriage to 
an Americen midshipman. Beware, my dear friend, before it is too 
late. You know something of her family history, and ask yourself 
if such a connection, (if you are serious in your attentions to the lady 
is likely to prove agreeable.” 

“‘ Stop, Edward, you are now going too far,”r eplied Wise. 
are uttering sentiments unworthy of yourself. 


“You 
What! censure a 


| young lady for the feults of her family in which she had no part ?— 
' Besides it is now too late. 


I have passed the Rubicon. I was pleas- 
ed with your proposition of a walk,as I wished to evince my conti- 
dence in you, by informing you thatI have tendered my hand to Miss 
Garrett, and the offer has been accepted. Yes, my dear friend, I am 
engaged, so no moreremonstrances upon that subject if you love me, 
for not all the combined influence of friends or foes can induce me 
to forfeit my pledged word, when sustained by my judgment and 
affections.” 

‘** My dear friend,” answered Edward, ‘‘I am pained at your ayow- 
al. When I spoke of the family of the young lady, I did not cen. 
sure her for their improprieties, but we should consider before we 
connect ourselves in the closest ties, with those we cannot respect, and 
the family of a man’s wife will in some measure have an effect upon 
But Ihave done. Yousay the die is cast. I cannot but 


and as you have pledged yourself to the lady, you must fulfil your 
engagement, and you will find me now, as matters have gone so far, 
as ready to forward your wishes, as I was before to prevent them.— 
You shall never have a disrespectful word from me against the lady, 
unless you yourself give the permission, and as we are now at Mr. 


| Garrett’s door, I will leave you with my most sincere wishes that 


you may realize all your anticrpated happiness.” 

The young friends parted, Edward to grieve over what he consi- 
dered the unfortunate engagement of his friend, and Lawrence to 
hasten to his beloved one, with bright expectations of happiness and 
bliss. 

When he entered the room, he found five or six midshipmen en. 
gaged in entertaining Miss Emeline, and it need not be wondered he 
felt disappuinted and vexed. It was two hours before they took their 
leave and relieved him from what he considered an intrusion. 

‘* My dear Emeline,” said Wise, after their departure, “ how can 
you submit to the annoyance of half-a-dozen middies, conversing up- 
on the most trivial subjects for more than two hours? I have never 
had my patience so severely taxed, and I was strongly tempted to 
hint that their company would be more acceptable on ship-board.” 

‘* My dear Larry,’ replied Emeline, “how can I avoid it? They 
came without invitation, and what could Ido? I was compelled to 
entertain them or be rude, which you would not certainly desire that 
I should be.” 

‘*T admit no such doctrine,” returned Wise. ‘I cannot consent 
that a young lady should be compelled to endure their company 
merely because they have no other place to visit when on shore.— 
Besides, I thought it somewhat unreasonable when there was one 
present who had a greater claim upon your time, who has called ex- 
pressly to have come conversation with you.” 

“* Well, they are gone now, and we will forget the intrusion,” said 
Emeline. ‘ I will exert myself to be the more agreeable this evening 
to make amends for theirannoyance. But Lawrence, the subject of 
your special conversation, what is it ?” 

‘* My dearest, when I made my declaration of attachment to you,” 
was the address of her lover, ‘‘ you accepted the hand and heart 
which I presented, with the knowledge that I was engaged in busi- 
ness With a stated salary, which might be supposed inadequate to th 
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claims of a family. This is really the case. But my prospects are 
now brightening, and I have hastened to communicate them to you, 
@s you are equally interested with myself. I have concluded a com. 


mercial arrangement with a friend, by which I shall be established in | 


business in about two wecks, with every prospect of success. When 
this takes place, will you consent to become mine? Why may we 
not now fix upon the time ef our union, and make our arrangements 
accordingly ?” 

‘“* Dear Larry,” answered Emeline, ‘I am equally rejoiced with 
yourself at your brightening prospects. It will enable us to consum- 
mate our dearest wishes, and I shall be happy indeed. I leave it 
with yourself to fix the time of our union so as to suit your own 
convenience, but I think, as there will be cunsiderab!e arrangemeats 
requiring time, that two months will be as early as we can be pre- 
pared.” 

‘* Be it so, then, my dear Emeline,” replied Wise. ‘‘In two 
nonths I shall claim that hand, which you have plighted so solemnly. 
Oh, what a spur it will give to my energies to feel that I have so 
lovely a charge dependant upon my exertions. 
prosper when I have so strong a stimulant to exertion. But it is 
now getting late, and I must leave you. May angels guard your pil- 
Jow, and the sweetest slumber refresh you.” 

After the departure of her lover, Emeline sat musing upon her 
prospects. ‘‘ My fate is then decided. Io two short months I shall 
be the bride cf Lawrence, and all my {»ndest wishes will be realized. 
A life of happiness is in store for me. With Lawrence, my dear 
Larry for my husband, the world may move on as it pleases, we will 
l.ve but for each ether and cast all care behind. But when I think 
of George, who is absent, when I reflect upon my promise to him, I 
cannot but feel uneasy. But he cannot blame me. Our affections 
are not under our own control, and being involuntary, we cannot be 
accountable for them. Before I became acquainted with Lawrence 
I was attached to George and pledged my hand to him. After my 


| tains the marks of it. 
My business must | 


gone further, and actually consented to the time of our union ? 
What will he think of me? Howcan I ever communicate it to him ” 
No, I dare not abandon him after the interview of last evemng. I 
have promised in two short months to become his bride, and it must 
beso. Lawrence, yours I will be, let the world frown and the censo- 
rious rail, we will be united and happy amidst their censure.” 

Such were some of the thoughts which passed rapidly through the 
mind of Emeline, while her resolutions formed immaturely, and 
without principle for their basis, at one moment determined in favor 
of the claims of one admirer, and before the resolution had impressed 
the mind, vaccillated to the other. Thinkingshe had at last settled 
the embarrassing question, she rose toleave the room, when a foct- 
step was heard approaching, and she was startled as if by an appari- 
tion, at the appearance of midshipman Downes. 

‘** My dear Emeline,” was his salutation, ‘I have just arrived, and 
flown upon the wings of love to meet you. . But what has occurred 
in my absence? Surely you have been ill? Your countenance re- 
Say, has the paleness I notice been proluced 
by sickness, and if so, have you entirely recovered ?” 

‘“‘ My dear George,” she replied, ‘* I have not been ill, but your sud 


| den appearance, so unexpected and abrupt, has sumewhat disconcert- 


ed me; but I have now recovered myself. Tell meall the news.— 
Have you enjoyed yourself, for notwithstanding you have not written, 


| [ haveheard of you.” 


intimacy with Mr. Wise, we became unavoidably attached, and as | 
ie had possession of my heart, there was no impropriety in pledging | 


my hand. When a superior affection takes the plaee of an inferior, 
t cancels the obligations growing cut of the turmer, for it would be 
cruel to insist upon a compliance where the hand is plighted to one 
and the affections of the heart are another's. Gcorge would not de- 
s.re it, and I am doing him no injustice when I am satisfied, if he 
were here, he would consent to it.” 

Such was the train of thoughts which were passing through her 
mind. Her want of education was sensibly felt in the unmethodical 
arrangement of her ideas, and the hasty manner in which she arrived 
at conclusions unwarranted by even her own reasoning, false and 
imperfect as it was. She did not perceive that the effeet of such sen- 


timents if once admitted, would unhinge the whole frame-work of | 


society and reduce civilization into the grossest barbarism. Her 
whole effort appeared to be to justify the course she had taken, and 
satisfy her own mind that it was inevitable, and that therefore che 


was not censurable, and she had so far succeeded as to retire for the | 


night, if not convinced, at least, tranquil and composed. 

Every sensible reader must admit, that the only equitable manner 
in which Emeline could have acted would have been, to have waited 
the return of Midshipman Downes, when she could have confronted 
him, and an amicable explanation would probably have ensued ; but 
the female heart when love or pride prep.nderates, often betrays it- 


self. Even if excessive mortification and wounded pride would have | 


ander the circumstances pervaded such interview, a strict and reli- 
gious obligatiun should in such matters invariably be complied with. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“First our pleasures die—and then 

“Our hopes, and then our fears—and when 

‘* These are dead, the debt is due, 

“Dust claims dust—and we die too,” 

The false reasoning with which our heroine attempted to quiet the 

* still small voice within,” did not produce that peace of mind which 
she expected, and the following day found her in the same unsettled 
state, but still more vascillating. The priority of the claim of mid. 
shipman Downes, presented itself strongly re her and pleaded 
powerfully in his behalf. The attractions of Mr. Wise seconded his 
claim with equal force, and involving her in the most perplexing 


‘And I too, Emeline,” answered Downes, somewhat gravely, “‘ I 
too have heard of you, and it has caused me some uneasiness, but I 
could not credit all I have been informed, and therefore ask you, 
what has occasioned the report so generally circulated respecting 
your intimacy with a Mr. Wise, and who is he ?” 

“IT know not what report may have said,” replied Emeline, color- 
ing, ‘* for I take but little heed to rumor with its thousand tongues, 
but as you ask me who Mr. Wise 1s, I will inform you that he is a 
friend of mine, who has frequently visited here during your absence.’” 

‘¢ And ishe then no more than a friend ?” urged Downes. ‘ Re- 
port has given him a more intimate designation. Oh, Emeline, my 
Emeline, for you are mine by the solemn obligations of plighted love, 
what means this change of countenanee when speaking upon the 
subject? WhenI entered, I thought you had been ill, from the pale- 
ness of your countenance ; I should now say, from the flush upom 
your brow, that you are feverish. Oh, speak, Emeline!” and he rais- 
ed his voice with some animation, “ speak, what means this blushing 
and these reports respecting this Mr. Wise ?” 

Emeline was spared the trouble of answering, for a young man 
hastily entered, but not before he heard the name pronounced at the 
end of the last sentence with some warmth, and, as he thought, in a 
tone disrespectful and contemptuous. 

‘Who isit inquires for Mr. Wise ?” was his exclamation upon en- 
tering the room, “ if there is any one here has aught tosay of him, 
let him speak, and if he be a man, and dare whisper an insinuation 
against the name, its proprietor stands here ready to punish the 
libeller.” 

“ Be quiet, young man,” answered Downes ; “if you are desirous 
of inviting a quarrel, as your temper seems to imply, you may be 
gratified earlier than you wish, for I have heard of you, and deter- 
mined to make your acquaintance at my earliest convenience.” 

‘“ T understand your taunt,” replied Wise, “and care but little for 
your determination. I have sought no quarrel with you, for you are 
a stranger to me, but when I heard a name which has never been as- 


| sociated with a dishonorable act, pronounced in a tone disrespectful, 


doubt what course to pursue, although she had proceeded as far as | 


we have described in the former chapter. 


“ How am [I ‘o extricate myself from my present embarrassments, | 


] am at a loss to imagine,” was her reflection as she sat musing over 
the future. “Itis true I cannot secure them both, though I am 
equally pledged to them. Oh, hard fate to be thus situated, without 
the power to decide between them. I will arouse myself, and armed 
with all my resolution, communicate to Lawrence my situation, and 
appeal! to his gencrosity. I am determined to accept Georze, who has 
the prior right to my hand. This is the proper course, duty requires 
it, my sense of propriety tells me that he, and he alone, after our so. 
Jemn vows at parting, should be mine. Yes,I will act asI should 
do, and satisfy my solemn obligations to my absent lover. Poor 
Lawrence! it willbe a trial to his generous feelings for which he is 
little prepared. Butam I not equally pledged to him? Have I not 





I had a right to an explanation. Whoever you be, for I know not 
your name, the livery of the country which you wear ought to be an 
assurance that you understand the courtesy and breeding of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“I shall not come to you for instruction as to what constitutes a 
gentleman,” was the angry reply, “and if you will favor me with 
your company for a few moments, we may finda more convenient 
place for explanation.” 

“I follow you,” was the abrupt reply of Wise, as they both left 
the house. 

The whole occurrence was so rapid that Emeline had not resolu. 
tion to interfere, so completely was she surprised at thescene. It 
was not until they had left the room, that she was roused, and reflec. 
ted upon the probable issue of the affair. Her first impulse was to 
follow after them, and attempt to adjust the difficulty; her next was 
to seek some one who might interfere between them and prevent any 
unpleasant collision; and her third was to post off a messenger to 
both the belligerents, warning them under pain of her severe dis- 
pleasure, from proceeding in their animosity. The result was, as is 
usual where a multitude of propositions and plans pass rapidly 
through the mind, that none were adopted, and she retired to her 
chamber, to conjecture the consequences, anticipate all kinds of hor- 
rors from the exasperated feelings of both her lovers, and to determine 
for the hundredth time that she was unhappy, and the most miserable 
of human beings. ; ; 

Emeline passed a feverish and anxious night, and rose with her 
mind harrassed with doubt and apprehension relative to her two 
friends. As they had left her evidently both excited she did nos 
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doubt, that any attempt at explanation from either would but increase | 
the difficulty ; and sensible that she was the cause of this animosity | 
towards each other, she felt a degree of anxiety which she did not | 
often permit to affect her mind. She resolved to mention to Mr. | 
Garrett so much of the occurrence as to endeavor to excite his inte- | 
rest in preventing any collision between them, without however ex- | 
plaining the position in which she stood towards them both. When | 
Emeline met him in the moraing and represented the threatening lan- 
guage which passed between them on the previous evening and their 
abrupt departure, he was disposed to view it as merely the ebulition | 
of the passion of the moment. Toher earnest declaration of her fears | 
for the result, he insisted that there was no ground for apprehension, | 
and quieted all farther remonstrance by the rough expression with 
which he was in the habit of closing his remarks, ‘‘ that they were 
tom fools, and that men are only children of a larger growth.” 

We must now change the scene and revert to the preceding even- 
ing, and follow our two angry acquaintances te a hotel, whither they 
repaired upon leaving Mr. Garrett’s, without a word having passed 
between them. When they were seated, the silence was broken by 
the midshipman. 

“T presume I am addressing Mr. Wise, as I understood you to 
claim the name. You stated that I was unknown to you. That 
card will acquaint you with mine, and as I understand you have had 
the assurance to make some pretensions to the hand of the young 
lady, from whom we have just parted, knowing that her affections | 
had been pre-engaged, I shall consider such a course as a premedi- 
tated attempt at insult, and shal! request a friend to wait upon you, if 
you will favor me with your address.” 

“T have no quarrel with you, nor do I desire any,” was the answer 
of Wise. ‘Iam not sensible of any attempt to insult you, and as 
to the pretensions, (as you are pleased to term it) to the hand of the 
young lady, you will suffer me to be the judge of what I consider cor. 
rect, without an accountability to you for my conduct.” 

“‘T have handed you my name and requested your address in re- 
turn,” replied Downes angrily. “ If you are not asha.ned of it, you 
will comply, as it is worse than useless to multiply words upon the 
subject.” 

“© My name will at any time bear a comparison with your own, as 
my character is as untainted,” was the indignant answer. ‘“ My ad. 
dress you shall have, and I can only say, that so far from being 
ashamed of it, I have yet to learn the practical meaning of the word.” 

The midshipman received the card of address of Mr. Wise, with 
the most formal politeness,merely remarking as they parted “* you may 
depend upon hearing from me as early as practicable.” 

It was scarcely an hour before Mr. Wise was waited upon at his 
residence, by a gentleman habited in the dress of an officer of the 
United States Navy, the badge upon the shoulder designating the rank 
of lieutenant. He was not surprised when informed that he was the 
bearer of a note from Mr. Downes, couched in the most formal style 
of honorable defiance, and desiring an early meeting to settle their 
claims to the hand of the fair Emeline. He was however much sur. 














prised at the incoherent expressions of the bearer of the dispatch, and 
was at first disposed to attribute it to fear upon being employed in such 
a commission, but was disgusted upon a closer investigation, to find 
that Midshipman Downes had entrusted business of so delicate a na. 
ture, into the hands of one, who could so far degrade his profession 
and the interests of his friend, as to appear upon such an occasion in 
a state of actual intoxication. Indignant at the circumstance, he 
expressed himself with some warmth. 

“The note I hold in my head,” he exclaimed, ‘ mentions you as 
Lieutenant , and represents you as the friend of Midshipman 
Downes. I am to presume you are acquainted with the contents of 
it, but as I am not in the habit of hulding intercourse with any one, 
who can so far forget the respect due to a gentleman, as to intrude 
himeelf in the situation in which you are at present disguised, you 
will inform your friend, that I shall not accept his invitation, 
especially as it is presented by one who has not sufficient command of 
himsel!, to know the responsibility he assumes.” 

“T am to understand,’’ said the Lieutenant, hiccupping, that | 
oe: decline meeting my friend, and that you do it upon the ground 
re) , 

“You are tounderstand nothing of the matter, for you are incom. 
petent to reason upon it,” abruptly interrupted Wise. ‘ You have 
my answer, and as I have some engagements, you will do me the 
favor to relieve me from a presence which is disagreeable. Tell Mr. 
Downes, when sending a communication to a gentleman, to select a | 
messenger sober enough to understand his commission.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the Lieutenant, with as much indignation as his 














wandering Senses permitted, ‘such language requires 43 

“No answer from you,” again interrupted Wise. “ I have invited | 
your retirement, I now tell you distinctly, that your longer continu. | 
ance is an annoyance, which will not be tolerated, and as I propose | 
acting as your usher, I shall be compelled to apply some assistance, 
unless you speedily withdraw.” 

Lieutenant looked in astonishment, as if he but half com- 
prehended the meaning of Lawrence, and as the latter operted the 








he 


door, he staggered from t 


enings, which, in the mumbling tone in which they were uttered, were 
lost upon the other, who closed the door immediately upon his exit. 

Lawrence felt extremely uneasy in his present situation. Amiable 
in his deportment, he was anxious to live in peace with all the world, 
but it seemed as if his opponent was determined to fasten a quarrel! 
upon him. Never having intentionally injured any one, he was de- 
termined not to be involved in a meeting such as had been invited, 
if itcould be avoided. He looked upon a duel as a disgrace to civil. 
zation and a relic of the barbarous ages, and a professed duellist as 
the most unprincipled character that could be telerated in honorable 
society—a cool blooded monster, and as such should he avoided by 
every one who appreciated the principles of morality and religion 
With these sentiments he had no difficulty in refusing the proffered 
defiance, and felt indignant at the channel through which the commu- 
nication had been forwarded. While reflecting upon the subject, and 
with his mind far from at ease, he was interrupted by a second mes- 
sage from his adversary. 

This was presented by a man of gentlemanly address and polite 
manners, who solicited the attention of Mr. Wise to its contents. 
It was written evidently with the most deliberate intention to insult, 
charged him with making pretensions, he was unable to sustain, bran- 
ding him with the grossest epithets, and declaring the intention of 
the writer to post him upon all occasions as a coward, an impostor, 
unfit for the society of gentlemen, and a disgrace to the city. Wise 
read the abusive letter with burning indignation. All the feelings of 
the man were aroused within him, and forgetting in the moment his 
better judgment, he aliowed his reason to be carried away by his ex- 
cited feelings, and informed the gentlemanthat nis friend should see 
he knew how to resent such language, and that he would punish the 
libeller who dared to tamper with his character and reputation. He 
acceeded to the meeting at an early hour in the morning, almost 
without being aware of what he was doing, and closed the interview 
with an assurance that he would be punctual to the appointment. 

We have no space for an essay upon the immorality of duelling 
and its effects upun society ; our business is with actual life as we find 
it, not as itshould be. Noone could be more opposed than our young 
friend to the detestable practice, but he had been goaded into mad- 
ness, his finest feelings had been insulted and his reputation impeached. 
He had consented to the meeting, and although his mind was much 
agitated at the thought and he would willingly have recalled his as- 
sent if it was practicable, yet he was doomed to suffer all the distress 
of having yielded in a moment of over excitement to a course which 
every principle of his life severely condemned. A long night of 
sleepless agony was at length passed, and he arose fatigued in body 
and agitated in spirit, he prepared for the first time for the perpetra- 
tion of an act, which might entail upon him misery for life. 

Midshipman Downes received the information of the acceptance of 
the challenge, with all the delight which a demon might be supposed 
to exult over fallen virtue. Helooked upon his opponent with the 
bitterness of an unprincipled rival, and determined that no means 
should be left untried to effect his ruin. He hoped by the present 
course to rid himself of the incumbrance to his suit. It was the 
death of his rival and nothing short of it could satisfy his vindictive 
and selfish disposition, and rejoicing at the prospect of its ful. 
filment, he hurried to the place of meeting at the appointed hour, with 
his friend Lieutenant as his only attendant. Early as he was 
he found Mr. Wise in waiting, with his friend Edward, who had in 
vain attempted to prevent the meeting, and at last 1eluctantly con- 
sented to accompany his friend. 

Lawrence, a$ well as his friend Edward, made every attempt to avoid 
a collision, but insult was added to insult to provoke the contest, and 
it was impossible to avoid it. The preliminaries were arranged, the 
parties were stationed, the word given, one sharp report was heard, 
the unexploded pistol fell from the hand of Wise, and he tottered 





| into the arms of his friend. 


A glance satisfied the midshipman that his wishes had been grati- 
fied, and with the malicious pleasure of a fiend, he unconcernedly 
left the ground with the Lieutenant, while poor Edward, almost bro- 
ken hearted, and his eyes streaming in tears, was left to bear the 


| lifeless remains of his beloved friend, to its late home, a victim to the 


misnamed code of hongr. 


CHAPTER VII. 
But bless my soul! I've searce a leaf 
Of paper left—so must be brief.—Moore. 

No event of a private nature had ever occurred in the city of Rio, 
which threw a gloom over so iarge a circle as the fatal occurrence it 
has been our duty torecord. The numerous attached friends of Mr. 
Wise were in the bitterest anguish when the information burst upor 
them, and but one feeling pervaded the community, a settled convic- 
tion that the unfeeling conduct of MissGarrett had sacrificed one of 
the most aireaey: | young men in the city. Groups of citizens were 
seen throughout the day conversing upon the mournful circumstance, 
and the severest indignation was openly expressed against the author 
of the tragedy. 

When the news reached our heroine she was overwhelmed with 


partment, breathing ail kind of threat. | grief, and with those strong passions which had never been controlled, 
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she refused all the attentions of her own family to sooth her agitated 
spirits. It is one of the characteristics of grief, that the more violent, 


the shorter its duration, as if it exhausted itself with its own intensi. | 


ty, and the present case was no exception to therule. For two days 
Emeline gave way to every extravagance of grief, at one moment 
determining to visit the mutilated remains of her lover, and in the 
next threatening some violence which alarmed her family and ren- 
dered them under constant apprehension. An acquaintance with the 
human mind would satisfy any one, who had studied minutely its 
eperations, that it is not those violent outbursts of emotion from 


which danger is to be apprehended, but the quiet and absorbing feel- | 


ings which appear to paralize the throbbings of the heart, and entering 
the very soul, benumb the sensibility and render its subject indiffer- 
ent toevery thing around. Many a mind has been prostrated by the 
deep, silent, and all-absorbing influence of sudden affliction, which 


no exertions have been capable of arousing, and no attentions of 


friends and connections seemed to effect. But the paroxisms of grief 
when they are displayed in violent actions or excessive emotions, carry 
with them their own remedy in their very excess, and scon exhaust 
themselves by their own exertion. 


ly became as calm as the atmosphere after a storm, as if nature had 
exhausted herself and was determined to repose. It was then that 
reflection began to operate upon her mind, and she felt her situation 
to be extremely critical. Knowing that she had been the cause of the 
lamented death of Mr. Wise by her ineonsiderate and criminal encour. 
agement of both him and his rival, she was aware that popular senti- 
ment would severely condemn her, and shaking off her grief for his 
‘oss, she rallied all her energies to endeavor to defend herself from the 
mputation which she felt attached to herconduct. Mr. Garrett par. 
ucipated largely in the public indignation, and many thought him 
equally culpable in the encouragement he afforded to both young men, 
when it Was apparent that their object was the same. Some even 
went father, and awarded him a double share of censure in not con- 
trolling the daughter and regulating her conduct y parental autho. 
rity. His appearance in public was annoying to himself from the 
cecided expressions of indignation which assailed his ears upon all 
occasions, and he was more than once tempted to retire from the 
city with his family until the excitement had subsided. His business 
was seriously affected by the occurrence, as the thinking part of the 
community felt it their duty to manifest their abhorrence by refusing 
all business intercourse with him, co that in a short time it had dwin. 
led down from an active profitable occupation, into a petty retail 
establishment, scarcely worth its attention or meeting its ordinary ex- 
penses. 
Miss Garrett was abandoned by her other lover, Midshipman 
Downes, who found public feeling was so strong against her that he 
hoped by his disconnection to avoid censure to himself. But he was 


was the cause of the awful occurrence. Upon her the whole force 
of public opinion fell with unmitigated severity, and she was com. 
pelled to seclude herself still more from society, or be subject to the 


annoyance of hearing the unrestrained expression of the censure of 


all who approaciied her. Nothing could be more uncomfortable than 
the situation of Mr. Garrett and his family; he, from the combined 
effect of his own misconduct before his arriva!, and his criminality in 
the present instance, and Miss Garrett from having sacrificed to fe. 
male vanity and the most unpardonable indulgence of her passions, a 
young man of amiable manners and unimpeachable character, the 
favorite of all who knew him. 

Captain Garrett felt sore under the weight of public indignation 
which rested upon his family, and solicited the assistance of his el. 
der brother to endeavor to lighten the odium of the melancholy oc- 
currence. This brother, the reader will recollect, we stated in the 
early part of the narrative had established a commercial house in 
Rio. After much solicitude he consented to make an effort to 
check the tide of popular feeling which set so strongly against his 
brother and family. This first essay, however, convinced him, not 
only that he was unable to assist them, but that he stood upon deli- 
cate ground himself, which required all his exertions to maintain, 
and but a very slight movement and he must be overturned. Having 
failed in business some years previously, there were some circum. 
stances unsatisfactory to his creditors which had never been adjust. 
ed between them; he had been compelled to conduct it afterwards 
under another name, so that witha large number of the citizens there 
seemed only a suspension of hostilities between them and himself, 
which the smallest agitation might renew. He found that he had 
no influence in a matter th which the public sentiment was con. 


cerned, but stood himself in danger, and wisely withdrew into the | 


shade. 

The consequence of this state of the feelings of those in whose 
society they resided was, that Mr. Garrett found the circle of his 
acquaintance daily contracting, and the handsome daughter, once 
the belle of the city, abandoned by her former admirere, with every 
prospect of a life of single blessedness, the bitter remorse of the 


The family of our heroine were | 
net sufficiently acquainted with this characteristic of the human | 


| ground around, and through wh'ch the few straggling streaks of light 
passions, and hence their fears fur the result of the awful catastrophe. | f - 7 ae - 


— ; | that gain an entrance served only to make the “ darkness visible.” 
At the expiration of two days imm®derate grief, Emeline sudden. | 


| To prevent the inmates from obtaining a glimpse of the beauties of 


past, poisoning al! her happiness for the future, and realizing the ap- 
pellation by which she was ever after designated, of Emeline, the 
Inconstant. . 


Lee 


LEGEND OF LANARK CASTLE. 


BY MISS JANE PRAY. 


In the garden of the Monastery of Lanark Castle, and surrounded 
by a high wall stands a dark and gloomy-looking tower, known by 
the nameof “ The Abbott’s Keep.” It was originally erected by the 
famous Hesilrig, while governor of the Castle, and was the place in- 
to which he consigned those who refused to submit te his unlawful 
and oppressive demands, or declined to swear allegiance to the Sax. 
on King. None of those who were committed to this dreary prison- 
house were ever after seen, and thenee it was commonly known by 
the very appropriate designation of ‘‘ The Feudal Tomb.” Beneath 
this tower had been dug a !arge cell or pit, almost wholly underground 
and into whose interior the penetrating rays of the mid-day sun could 
gain no admittance. Its walls were several feet thick, and pierced 
here and there with very narrow loopholes, almost level with the 


nature, these loop-holes had been built in a zig-zag form, so that no 
object without could be seen through them ; but this did not prevent 
the entrance of the carrion-loving pole-cat, the weazel, and other 
noxious reptiles, the very sight of which, had the darkness permitted 
it, wassufficientéto have frozen the heart’s-blood of its wretched pri- 
soners. 

Into this loathsome abode where the unhappy victims of Hesilrig’s 
revenge consigned, there to starve out a miserable existence. From 
its recesses hideous groars and heart-rending shrieks have often been 
heard to proceed, uttered by the despairing and famishing wretches, 
who, from the intensity of their suffering, often gnashed their teeth 
and howled like maniacs. These sounds so alarmed the inhabitants 
ofthe town, that they seldom strayed near the Feudal Tomb, but 
shunned it as a place acenzsed. 

When the good King Robert had piously granted the extensive 
lands to the monastery, this tower also fell into the possession of the 
monks ; but was seldom, if ever inhabited by any of them, until by 
the command of Patrick Hume, (the Lord Abbot, to whom our tale 
relates,) it was thoroughiy repaired for his own private use, when it 
became his usual residence, whenever his presence was not required 
with the monastery. None of the monks, however, were aliowed to 
enter this retreat, with the exception of those who were the special 


| confidants of that proud dignitary. Hume was an illegitimate of the 











| ancient family of that name, and having been bred to the church, en- 


tered as a monk the famous abbey of Melrose ; where, after spend. 
ing three years, his influence gained him so much favor, that he was 


} ; | promoted to the superintendence of the monastery of Lanark—a dig- 
mistaken, yet the weight of the censure fell upon Miss Emeline. She | . 


nity to which he had long aspired, and towards which his intrigues 
had hitherto tended. His temper and character were by no means 
suited to his holy and humble profession. He was rapacious, licen- 
tious, and might well have exclaimed with the poet— 
“Oh! were I seated high as my ambition, 
I'd place my aaked foot on neck of monarchs.” 

Elizabeth Carmichael, after the death of her royal lover, James 
V., was so penetrated with grief that she became wholly incon- 
solable ; and mourned, with the keenest emotions of sorrow, their 
final separation, which had broken up all her plans of fancied happi- 
ness, and, in a single moment, had swept from her view the lon 
series of untasted joys which she had marked out in her own mind. 
She had formerly been beleved by a young nobleman, Sommerville, 
Baron of Cambusorethan, who, both in temper and appearance, was 
a person well fitted to attract the notice and win the regard of a 
young and beautiful female: but caprice, that baneful curse of the 
sex, prevented her from sincerely returning his regard; although, at 
first, there seemed every likelihood that she would have become his 
bride, as his ardent suit was earnestly backed by her father, and she 
had even been betrothed to him before she met the king. But how 
seldom does the suit of a subject prosper when opposed to the will of 
ainonarch. Thus it was with Sommerville. Still, though he knew 
that his betrothed had been alienated from him by the fascinating arts 


of the young king, yet he ceased not to love her with all the ardor 


and constancy of a first affection— witha devotedness that deserved 
a better return. -_! | 

On the death of James V., the Queen Regent, inspired with a 
deadly hatred against all those who had formerly rivalled her in the 
fickle affecticns of the amorous monarch, pursued his mistresses 


| with such a degree of revengeful fury, that they were obliged to re- 
tire to nunneries, or otherwise endeavor to elude her rancorous re- ~ 


venge. In particular, she hated the fair Elizabeth Carmichael, who 
had been the reigning favorite at the time of the king’s death, and 
whose superior beauty far eclipsed the charms of the hostile queen. 
Elizabeth, having obtained secret information of the queen’s designs 
towards her, fled from Hunting Tower to her father’s castle for pro. 
tection; and, in deep disguise, appeared before those gates within 
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which she had never entered since her elopement with James.— 
She timidly knocked at the gate, and desired the porter to inform Sir 
Jc hn that a lady wished an interview. 


room, while awaiting the appearance of her father. Sir John soon 
same, apparently impelled by curiosity to learn the business that had 
brought a lonely and unattended female tu his residence. On his 


the features of his once loved daughter: while, falling on her knees, 
she exclaimed, in a deeply agitated voice—“ Oh, father, forgive your 


delinquent—your repentant child—and protect her—protect me from | 


the fury of the queen.” 


sight of his dishonored child, who he fondly thought would have 
been the staff and comfort of his old age, harshly interrupted her, 
saying—"‘ No; never shall I own you ;—never, never shal! I protect 
you, or any Similar to you, from the just resentinent of the offended 
regent. But why,” continued he, “‘why have you dared to appear 


hhere—to appear in that dwelling which your very presence now de- | 


secrates? A suffering child, forsooth! Where were all your suf- 
ferings? Where was all your remorse? Where was al] your filial 
leve, your virtue, your honor, when you basely fled with a licentious 
monarch to violate the sacred rights of the marriage bed? Hence! 


icence! and appear not again in my presence, else I will not answer | 
for thé consequence! Begone, vile adulteress !—I grieve to think that | 
a child of mine should deserve such a name—and think not to charm | 


my ears with your pretended filial blandishments, new that your pa- 
ramour is gone to receive his reward. No! I d 


you!” So saying, he instantly retired, with a haughty tread, casting 


iS 


an unforgiving and contemptuous glance on his prostrate daughter. | 


Elizabeth, who had always entertained some lurking hopes that 
her father would relent, and bestow pardon, when he saw his child 


vielent treatment. When she recovered her consciousness, she in- 
stantly quitted the castle, with an aching heart, a trembling step, 
and a reeling brain. Denied assistance by the stern author of her 
being, she knew not whither to flee for refuge, till recolliecting that 


dwelt in her paternal home, had always professed himself her sin- 
cere friend, she resolved, in her present emergency, to request his 
counsel. 

That same night the Lord Abbot satin his own chamber, musing 
intently on some new schemes which his fertile mind had devised 
for the further aggrandisement of the already overgrown establish- 
ment over which he presided. 


with his large, dark, and lustrous eyes, at a paper which he held in 
his hand. He was rather past the prime of life, and a few grizzled 
‘ocks sparingly adorned the hinder part of hishead. His lofty brows, 


which were wrinkled both by time and care, appeared however more | 


fitted for bearing the knightly head-gear of the warlike noble than 
for wearing the cowl of the lofty friar; and his haad seemed better 
suited to wield the sword than hold tie crosier. He was spare in 
person, and bore no marks of the debauchee—indeed he indulged 
sparingly in the sensual pleasures of the table; for his capacious 
mind and fiery spirit were more filled with projeets of ambition and 
licentiousness, than with the inclina‘ion to gluttony and drunkenness. 
A small table stood beside him, covered with a variety of refresh- 
ments for his evening’s meal; but these remained untouched: for he 
was too deeply engrossed in certain calculationsy bearing upon the 
temporal interests ef the monastery, to cast a thought upon the cra- 
vings of nature. gly 
“Yes, yes; J see it. The plan is most feasible—albeit the old do- 
tard should refuse to comply! But he must—he shall! Though 


f shovld strainearth and hell in pursuit of my scheme—yea, though | 


it cost vg 


permission of his superiur to speak. 
Hume, disturbed by his entrance, looked up, and angrily exclaimed 


jitation ? Speak—make haste and begone.” 

“ Forgive the intrusion, my lord,” said the monk, in an humble 
fone, *‘ a lady without craves audience from your lordship.” 

“Psha !” said the irritated abbot ; “why trouble me? Cannot 
you consign her to Francis, whe seems so skilled in mending con. 
sciences ? I have no leisure now. Why did you uot tell her that I 
was at my private devotions, and could not be disturbed? 1 cannot 
see her at present.” 

‘| expressly told her you were so engaged,” replied the porter, 
“*but she will take no denial; and proffers to wait patiently till your 
devotions are ended. She says she must see you on affairs of mo. 
ment. Besides, she seems of note, and one (fergive my boldness) 
whom it may be no good policy to offend.” 

“‘ A lady of some note! Well, well,” replied the abbot, impa- 
tiently, “show her in here: I hope to heaven her stay will be but 


She was immediately con. | 
ducted, by one of the servants, into an apartment; and it was with | 
. bursting heart tha: she recognised each well known cbject in the | 


| of this importunate fair one. 
entrance she removed the veil, and disclosed tu his astonished gaze | 


| ment. 
She would have added more ; but Sir John, filled with rage at the | 


own—I disown | 


| now tracking my footsteps, and thirsting for my bleod.” 
the Lerd Abbot of Lanark, who was her father’s confessor while she | 


He was seated in an arm.chair, at- | here you can abide. 
tired in a rich monastic undress, ever and anon glancing quickly, | 


| the spread board, and partook sparingly of its contents. 


At last he unconsciously exclaimed, exultingly— | 





short. Oh!’ mutiered he, as the monk departed, ‘‘ how I abhor this 
abject profession: were not the cowl, indeed, more highly than the 
crown, I would follow it nolonger. Psha! I am utterly impatient of 
ail the hypocritical patchwork of a monkish life. By St. Leonard I 
can scarcely forbear froma smiling at—but no—I must still dissemble ; 


| and though, with tortured ears, appear to listen patiently to the end. 


less iist of peceadilloes which are likely to burthen the conscience 
Hail, daughter,” continued he, in a 
blander tone, as the porter ushered in a female attired in lowly guise, 


| and closely veiled, but whose elegant form and proud step displayed 


her courtly bearing—* Hail, daughter, you are welcome; and with 
delight do I behold the deep devotion prominent in your every move. 
But now, daughter, remove, I pray thee, the veil from your 
fair features, that we may see face to face, and speak with boldness 


| tome, Who am but an erring and unworthy member of our Holy 
| Church.” 


The lady did as he required, and disclosed to the eyes of the as- 
tonished abbot the dazzling charms of one whom he well knew. She 
was bathed in tears, and scemed in the deepest ailliction. 

‘Ha! Elizabeth! the fair Elizabeth Carmichael!” exclaimed he, 
in accents of deep surprise—* thou artright welcome. But why so 
downcast? Why grieve somuch? Doubtless the king’s death will 


| cause your tears to flow ; but il flesh is grass—dust must return to 


dust: weep not so for the king, whom the Holy Mother befriend—he 
is gone, I hope, to a world free from suffering and free from care. 
But say, fair maiden, does aught burden your mind? Intrust to me 
the cares that afflict you. Our Holy Mother Church is merciful to 
her faithful childron, and wilieth that none should remain unpardoned 
and unabsolved. Confide in your faithful friend, and he will inflict 
such slight penance as may befit your circumstances.” 

This address the abbot uttered with the utmost rapidity, and with 


| unconsciousness of what he was saying, while a strange pleasure glis- 
| tened in his dark eye. 
and heard her supplications, swooned away at this unexpected and | 


The lady at length broke silence; and, with a sigh, replied— 


| * You may well be surprised to see me here: but ah, unfortunate 
| wretch, it is not for absolution that I come, but to crave the protection 


of the Holy Church—to entreat for refuge from my foes, who are 
She then 
detailed the causes of her flight, and earnestly entreated that he 
would ensure her safety from the vindictive machinations of her in. 
dignant and powerful rival. 

Ifume mused for a moment, and then rejoincd—* Yes, fair lady, 
I rejoice that I have power to grant your request. My sister, you 
know, is Lady Abbess of Berwick—thither shall you be safely con- 
veycd; in the meantime, till suitable arrangements are completed, 
Rest assured of your safety. I will cause 
apartments in the tower to be prepared for your brief sojourn here. 
Never shall the queen, surrounded as she is with all the pomp and 
eplendor of a court, be able to drag even the meanest suppliant from 
the altar, much less shall the courtly minions be able to injure one 
possessed of the rank and beauty of the Elizabeth Carmichael. But 
deign, I] pray you, to partake of these slender refreshments already 
prepared, and instant orders shall be given that all things necessary 
to your comfort be promptly attended to.” 

lIere he called an attendant, and gave the requisite commands; 
while Elizabeth seated herself with a resigned and even joyful air at 
When she 
had finished her slight repast, she was conducted by the abbot to the 


| tower—where, upon being shown the chamber prepared for her, she 


sincerely thanked the superior; and, being wearied with the fatigues 
and cares of that eventful day, she soon retired to rest: while the 
abbot returned to the chamber which he had formerly occupied with 
an elated mind and a joyful step, and was soon again deeply en. 


| grossed in the business which her arrival had interrupted. 


Three or four months had passed away with noiseless speed, when 
Sommerville, having heard by accident of the harsh behaviour of Sir 


| John Carmichael towards his once darling child immediately proceed. 


At this juncture, his cogitations were broken by the entrance of | ed to Lanark to offer his assistance to the lady of his love. But, upon 


the porter; who, making a lowly obcisance, respectfully awaited the | 


inquiry ut the abbot regarding her, he was informed that the violence 


| of her grief for the king had so preyed upon her, that, after lingering 


| only a few weeks at the monastery, she had expired. Sommerville 
—‘* Well, sirrah, what urgent business brings you to disrurb my med- | 


was not altogether satisfied with this information; but unable to 
gainsay it, and unwilling to quarrel with the abbot upon what might 
only be a groundless suspicion, he kept his surmises locked up in his 
own breast, and departed from the monastery with a sorrowful heart. 

Hume, while a monk of Melrose, had become acquainted with “ Fa. 
ther Francis,” a friar who had assumed that name, and was an in- 
mate of the same religious abode : but who, unklike the generality 
of his brethren, was simple-minded, unsuspicious, and remarkable for 
the purity and probity of his walk and conversation. Between these 
two a considerable degree of friendship existed; for Hume, well skil- 
led in deceit and dissimulation, could easily screen from the view of 
his guileless and sincere friend those gross vices and impetuous thoughts 
that smouldered in his own bosom. When his more fortunate com. 
rade gained the superintendence of St. Leonard’s, Father Francis 
rejoiced unfeignedly in his rapid advancement, albeit it threatened to 
interupt their friendship; he, however, importuned the newly appoint. 
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ed abbot to receive him into the Monastery of Lanark; to which, un. | 
able consistently to elude the petition, he very unwillingly consented | 
—resolved, by some means or other, shortly to create some feasible 
grounds for his dismissal! from the monastery should he see fit. In con. 
sequence of this Francis became an inmate of St. Leonard’s, and re- 
mained there till the period we treat of. Frequently, however, had 
he found cause to mourn the mistaken views he had entertained of 
the temper and real cheracter of his superior, many of whose actions 
came tu his knowled; ¢, and which at best bore a very equivocal as- 
pect. But these his firm friendship at first excused, as imperfections 
pertaining to the inherent corruption of human nature, or the mo- 
mentary temptations of the evil one, rather than parts of a fixed cha- 
racter. Latterly, however, he had come to the resolution of seeking 
out some other monastic retreat, as his continuance in St. Leonard’s 
had now become insufferable, from the undisguised hatred which the 
abbot continually exhited towards him in a thousand petty insults 
and minor inconvenienees, which the politic Hume rancorously made 
the sufferer feel without openly exhibiting thera to others. 

Shortly after Sommerville’s visit, Francis, who had learned the ob- 
ject of his errand, and the answer he had obtained, was completely 
thunderstruck to observe in the garden one evening, after the usual 
hour for retirement, two ladies walking arm.in-arm along its shady 
avenues ; and, while he concealed himself from their view among the 
shrubbery, to hear one of them addressed by the name after which 
Sommerville had inquired. Unable to reconcile this unexpected dis- 
covery with Hume’s answer to the nobleman, he was led to conclude 
that his superior had some sinister object in view by this flagrant 
falsehood ; unwilling, however, to expose his former friend, notwith- 
standing his unkindness, he kept his surmises to himself, as weil as 
the nocturnal vision he had witnessed. This was no easy task, for 
there was 2 continuous warfare in his bosom between duty and his 
former friendship; and, uftable to quiet his conscience by any of 
those paliating excuses which he endeavored to argue himself into 
silence with, he, after lacerating his body in a frightful manner with 
4 penitential scourge to quiet his conscience, in the course of a month, 
to the great joy of Hume, withdrew to the monaste.y at Abbeygreen. 

Father Francis had not long been a resident in the monastery of 
Abbeygreen, when he was surprised by a visit from Sommerville ; 
who, having heerd of his surpassing piety, had chosen him for his 
confessor. Among the many things which burdened the mind of 
Sommerville, the doubt which he had entertained of the abbot of St. 
Leonard's veracity had given him great uneasiness; and he feared, 
as he related this in the ear of the confessor, that such a sin would be 
visited by no slight penance. Judge, then, his astonishment, when 
Father Francis confirmed his original suspicions, and recounted the 
circumstances that had come under his observation in the garden— 
attributing Somerville’s present visit to him as the visible interposition 
of heaven in his behalf. Heartily thanking the repentant monk for 
his kind disclosure, the young nobleman departed from the monastery, 
brooding over the thoughts of vengeance; and still, as he pondered 
over the strange tale, he beeame the more furious at the crafty dupli- 
city of the villainous abbot: and determined, without an hour’s un- 
necessary procrastination, to attack the monastery with his follow- 


ote. and compel Hume to give him a proper account of the missing 
acy. 


On appearing before the castle, his vassals were readily assisted in 


the attack by many of the inhabitants of Lanark : some lending 
their aid from the best, and others from the worst, of motives : some, 
fond of novelty, rejoicing in the prospect of a coming change: and 
others, fond of ill-gotten gain, rejoicing in this opportunity of secur- 
ing @ portion of the spoil; while private pique urged many to join the 
invaders. Ledon by the angry chieftain, the assailants attacked the 
monastery ; but they found the task of forcing an entrance much 
harder than they had anticipated, for the monastery was more ably 


defended by its monkish inmates—who, under Hume's directions, dis. | 


played a skill in the art of war by no means despicable in those whose 
business was peace. The monks were, after a fierce and protracted 
struggle, completely defeated, and forced te abandon the walls to their 


victorious assailants ; but, satisfied that they had little to hope for | 


from the tender mercies of the besiegers, they sought their personal 
safety in flight, which they effected by a secret postern door in the 
garden-wall, resolving to return when their sacrilegious and unhal- 
lowed invaders should have vacated the building and dispersed. They 
were Conscious too, in some measure, that their tyrannic pride and 
infamous debauchery had aided in drawing down destruction upon 
them ; bat still they were so wedded to their vices, that they resolved 
on noamendment; but rather threatened vengeance, through the re- 
gent, on their rebellious neighbors, than try to win their affections by 
a mild and gentle sway. 

Sommerville, finding the monastery completely deserted upon his 
entrance, proceeded immediately to the Abbot’s Keep, where he found 
Miss Sandilands, one of the former mistresses of the deceased king, 
who, being a!so included in the general list of those prescribed by the 
regent, had sought the aid of Patrick Hume. She, together with 
Elizabeth Carmichael, were first settled in the Abbot’s Keep, the 
apartments of which were furnished with such gorgeous and luxu- 
rious accommodations, that they were better suited tor the monk. 





Here they were consigned to the care of an old duenna, whose office 
it was to keep in order the apartments of the tower, and attend to the 
wants of its inmates! but who, if report spoke trath, had once filled 
a less creditable situation. 

Drawn together by their mutual misfortunes, the two unfortunate 
lacies soon became almost inseparable companions, and spent whule 
days, and often whole nights, in each other's society ; but their situa- 
tion continued not thus favorable; for the abbot, wearied of dissem. 
bling, began gradually to unmask, to the astonished females, his base 
designs. 

In consequence of their resistance of his will they were committed 
to separate apartments, that they might not incite each other to per- 
sist in a stubborn refusal ; and for a considerable time they remained 
ignorant of each other's fate: but Miss Sandilands, at last, learned 
from the old female attendant that the abbot had for some time borne, 
with the utmost patience, the resolution with which Elizabeth indig- 
nantly repelled his licentious advances, in the hope that time would 
tame her resistance; but that, perceiving it was vain to attempt far- 
ther to change her determination by fair means, he had become quite 
enraged, and had commanded her to chose betwixt submission to his 
will and the results of his displeasure. 

Despising his threats, Elizabeth continued refraetory; and, in a 
paroxysm of fury, he commanded her to be consigned to the horrible 
vault beneath the tower, a place which her curiosity had previously 
been gratified with a visit to. 

Horror-struck at this dreadfu' sentence, the unfortunate female fel! 
on the ground before him, and, grasping his knees, earnestly besought 
him to have mercy on her. 

** Recall! O! recall these dreadful words, and my heart shall ever 
remain the abode of a gratitude which cannot be expressed! Do 
not eut me off in the prime of life, ere I have made my peace with 
that heaven which Ihave so grievously offended! O! for the sake 
of our Holy Mother! for the sake of the vows you have taken! for 
the sake of that Master whom you profess to serve! hear my earnest 
prayer, and load not your conscience with the blood of a fellow- 
worm !” 

The abbot, however, remained deaf to all her entreaties, and 
coldly replied—* Your words are vain. I have elready too long 
borne with your stubborn behaviour and insulting language, but you 
shall now feel that I can command as well as entreat—that I can 
compel as well as beseech. Your idle words can have no power 
over me,—lI regard them no more than the whistling of the wind 
that plays about the tower; and your pride shall be humbled ere L 
recall my commadds: but I waste time. In one word—do you 
consent ?” 

‘* No, hoary fiend!” shrieked she, “‘I do not consent! Never— 
never shall I add to the already fearful catalogue of my sins an as- 
sent to the commissicn ef your foul purpose! Where, wretch, is 
your piety, your purity, your protection, when you thus attempt to 
entrap an erring female into farther iniquity? Monster! a reward 
awaits you! and the time is fast approeching when the Master you 
serve will recompense your cruelty and lust in the scorching flames 
of the lowest region!” 

Thus she raved, driven almost to distraction; while the abbot, 
slowly rising from his seat, his dark eyes flashing fury, exclaimed, 
in a constrained and sarcastic tone—* "Tis well. Your apartment 
is prepared, and your companions await your arrival; but beware 
of using such taunting language towards them asI have borne.— 
But I forget; they will not chide you for reproachful speeches.” 
Without uttering another word to Elizabeth, he called his attend. 
| ants, and, giving them command, she was carried out and lowered 
into the yawning abyss; and, with a shriek of despair, fell fainting 
on its loathsome floor. 

Nearly a week had now elapsed since this scene of cruelty had 
taken place; it was, therefore, concluded that Elizabeth must, ere 
this, have perished from hunger and the horrors of her situation. As 
| for Miss Sandilands, aiter her separation from Elizabeth, her firm. 
| ness began to fail, and she soon feli an easy prey to the passions ot 
the hoary monster, intimidated by the terrible fate of her unhappy 
companion. ; f 

The young nobleman listened to the recital of these circumstances 
with feelings of the deepest horror; and impatiently, at its close, 
hurried with his vassals to the dismal vault. There they found the 
body of the unfortunate female stretched on the damp and loath- 
some floor, to all appearance a lifeless corpse. With the assistance 
of some of his followers, she was drawn up from the pit; and oth- 
ers were ordered off to an immediate pursuit of the abbot, whomthey 
were commanded to bring back to the monastery, alive if possible, 
that he might share the fate he had so cruelly consigned the once 
fair Elizabeth to. 

; It were difficult to describe the bitter anguish with which Som. 
merville leaned over his ill-fated love, and contemplated those once 
fair features, on which he was wont to e with impassioned 
delight. But what a change was there! Hunger, with all its ago- 
nising sensations, had consumed the beauteous form, and left but 
the om and bony frame-work to mark its identity; but still, even 
in her now death-like and skeleton form, there remained many ttaces 
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of that loveliness for which she had been so famed, and which had | 


twice been her bane. Still more difficult were it to describe the joy- | 


fal surprise with which, while hanging over her, he exclaimed— | 


** Merciful heaven! she lives! she moves! she breathes!” and the 


anxious haste with which he hurried and brought MissSandilands to | 


her aid. By the aid of resturatives, cautiously administerned, life was 


slowly given to the flickering flame that trembled in its socket, and | 


she was so far recovered as to be removed to the interior of the mo. | 
nastery, where Sommerville watched by her bedside in deep a xiety | 


till her wandered senses returned. 

Somerville’s followers had set out on the purduit of the abbot on 
the instant of receiving his commands; and, excited to madness by 
the dreadful conduct which had just been brought to light, they 
completely overlooked the instructions to bring him unscathed to 
their master: and upon coming up to him ata clear spring hid a- 
mong the trees, not far to the west of Lanark, one of them dashed 
his seull in twain, bespattering his brains upon the foliage around— 
while his huge carcase fell into the fountain, discoloring the pure 
waters. From this tragical event the spring has ever since been de- 
signated St. Patrick’s Well. 

e rest of the monkhood of the monastery, fearful that their 
good name would be lost were the facts of the abbot’s conduct 
suffered to go forth uncontradicted, sent forth other versions of the 
tale; and, succeeded so well, that because of his martyrdom, he 
was subsequently enrolled in the catalogue of their saints by the 
cognomen of St. Patrick: but this memorial he merited neither 
on account of the tenets he held, nor of the good works he had 
performed. 

Little further remains to be said. In due time Sommerville led his 
recovered love to the altar; and, according to the noble historian of 
his house, she lived many years, a pattern of virtue, economy, and 
true piety, and gave birth to a son, who afterwards figured in the 
annals of our country. 





AMUSING ANECDOTE oF THE Kine or Preuss1s.—His majesty, when 
taking a morning walk in the neighborhood of Potzdam, shortly after 
his accession, observed an old woman belaboring a donkey “ withall her 
means.’’ The beast would not budge an inch, and as the cart at its tail 
contained the morning milk intended for the principal families in Potz- 
dam, the old lady’s perplexity nearly equalled her rage. The king, af- 
ter enjoying fer a few moments this specimen of the ‘contortion of the 
sybil without her inspiration,’ approached and inquired whether the 
donkey had been seized with a sudden fit of sulkiness, or was at some 
ef his “old tunes.”” ‘‘ Ah, sir,” said the disconsolate dame, “the ac- 
cursed brute knows well enough what he is at. He wants to ruin me. 
It being now nearly breakfast time, all my best customers will be on the 
Jook out for this milk cart. I shall lose every soul of them, and all thro’ 
the obstinate malice of this malignant beast. But if’’—here she hesi- 

, tated, and leoked imploringly at the king—“‘if a fine gentleman, like 
yourself, sir, would assist a poor woman, we might manage the animal 
between us fast enough.”” ‘What would you. bave me do?” inquired 
theking. “Justlay hold of him by the ears, and while you tug away 
with all your might, I’ll annoint his hind quarters with the cudgel, and 
off he’ll start, nor stop till he has reached the town.”’ His majesty did as 


he was desired, and the denkey seeing the odds against him, went on his | 


way at a very tolerable pace. On returning from his stroll, the king re- 
lated to his royal consort the comical occurrence which had made him 
for once milk-parveyor to the good people of Potzdam. ‘My dear 
Fritz,” said the queen, remonstratingly, “when you were crown prince, 
this sort of thing was very well, and, indeed, highly amusing; but as 
king”——‘‘ Nonsense, my love,”’ cried his majesty, ‘what have I done 
in this, more than was done over and over again ty my late father ?— 
Many an ass did he help forward during his reign. So you see, I have 
a royal precedent in my favor.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Pairipor Repivivus.—The Café de la Regence is the head-quarters 
of the chess club in Paris. The other day, several of the idlers in this 
café were collected around to watch the progress of a game between a 
first-rate player and a youngamateur. The game wasan interesting one, 
and kept up on both sides with great spirit. After a series of brilliant 
and unforeseen moves, bold attacks, and prudent defences, the fortune of 
the day at length decided in favor of the young amateur, who, proud of 
his hard-won victory, was preparing to rise from the chess-table, when a 
strange gentleman came up, and challenged the conquerer to another 
game. The latter threw on the presumptious stranger a glance of con- 
tempt, and with haughty condescension made him a sign to take his seat. 
The game commenced ; our unknown played in a most irregular and in- 
cautious style, and the chances were in favor of his antagonist, when 
some one said, “ It wants five minutes to one.” “ And I leave at one 
o'clock, by the Diligence, for Toulouse,” exclaimed the stranger. ‘Do 
net put yourself at all out of the way on my account,” said the young 
gentleman. “Go, sir, let us leave the game; pray do not let me 
make you miss the Diligence. ‘The gentleman looked at the chess- 
board, then at his watch—“I have still five minutes—that is more than 
enough—it takes three minutes to go to the coach office of Lafitte and 
Caillard—one to finish the game, only two moves to make, so that I have 
more time than I want.” Having said this, the unknown played kis two 
moves, checkmated the young amateur in the very centre of his pieces 
and then rising, he thus eddressed him:—I do fot know Sir. with 
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whom I have had the honor of playing; but you, Sir, have had for an 
antagonist the Viscount de Lastic, who is seeking his conqueror through- 
out Europe, but has not yet found him.” Whereupon, the worthy suc- 


. ; : 
| cessor of the great Labourdonnais made a profound bow to bis astonished 


and confused antagonist, and walked off to the Diligence.—Court 
Journal. 


Soutn Sea Istanprers.—The natives of the South Sea Islands, those 
especially which fall under the denomination of the Eastern or Farther 
Polynesia, were found by the first discoverers in a state of great simpli- 
city, and, as it might seem, in possession of more than the usual share of 
human happiness. The climate has all the charms which belong to the 
fairest scenes of poetical fancy. A mild sky sheds down upon the in- 
habitants the sweetest influences of the atmosphere; the earth yields to 
them at all seasons a plentiful supply of the necessaries of life, and even 
offers, at the expense of little labor, a great variety of luxuries. There, 
the richest verdure is contrasted, on one side with precipitous rocks of a 
dark hue, and on the other with the ever-changing face of the vast ocean 
which dashes its long waves on the coral beach. Otaheite, in particular, 
appeared to the eyes of the first Europeans who landed on its shores as 
an earthly paradise, the abode of contentment and repose, the asylum of 
all those mild virtues which had fled from the disputes and rivalry of 
civilised nations. But simplicity of manners, and even a gentle disposi- 
tion, are not always accompanied with innocence. It was accordingly 
soon discovered that the vices incident to society every where else, were 
not unknown even in those primitive communities, among whom, it 
might be imagined, the more turbulent passions could find no excite- 
ment, and where the artificial wants of life would nut as yet have roused 
either avarice or ambition. Like all savages they were much addicted 
to theft, which they seemed to consider in the light of an ingenious dex- 
terity, rather than as a practice that any one could justly condemn. In- 
fluenced by a feeling similar to that which was made a part of education 
in ancient Sparta, they set more value on a thing they had succeeded in 
stealing, though of no utility, than upon a useful article if obtained as a 
gift, or in the ordinary process of barter. Their worst actions, too, like 
those of uneducated children, were perpetrated without any warning from 
conscience that they were doing wrong; and though, as in the case of in- 
fanticide, reflection on an atrocious deed might bring regret, it never 
created any compunction. The usages of their fathers stood in the place 
of a moral law ; and whatever had been done in the old days, might, they 
concluded, be done again with perfect impunity. Their emotions, on all 
occasions, appear to have been quick, but exceedingly transient. A re- 
buke reached their hearts, chased away the smile frem the countenance, 
and made them assume for a moment an attitude of the utmost serious- 
ness; but, having no depth of reflection, they could not long suppress 
their merriment, nor preserve the decorum which they might feel due to 
the presence of their visitors. —Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


OrtentaL Anecdote.—In Professor Wilson’s ‘ Ariana Antigua,” 
the following amusing occurrence is related :—At Darunta, there 
are several immense piles of solid masonry, called Topes, which, from 
their antiquity, are peculiar objects of national respect and veneration. 
It is related that a certain man of Delhi once inquired of an Afghan 
from Darunta, if he was acquainted with Nandara Tope, and being 
answered in the affirmative, proffered to the Afgan that, if he would 
extract from the tobe, and bring to him, the stone on the eastern face, 
first illuminated by the rising sun, he should receive a reward of five 
thousand rupees. The Afghan returned from Delhi to Darunta ; and, 
having the tobe continually in his sight, was as constantly reminded 
of the cunning man’s promise. About to start again for Delhi, with- 
out deeming the offer of much validity, he repaired to the tobe before 
sunrise, watched the rising of the lumanary, identified the stone, and 
extracted it. He carried, t to Delhi, and presented it to the cunning 
man, who instantly paid uim the promisedsum ; and, taking a ham- 
mer, broke the stone in his presence. The astounded Afghan beheld 
a quantity of gems and jewels beyond price. The cunning man re- 
marked, ‘“*O! blockhead! but for your simplicity you had surpassed 
in wealth the richest monarch on earth !” 


Yankee EntTEeRPRISE.—The English papers state that Mr. Stephen 
Bencraft, a Massachusetts man, has imported into that country three 
newly constructed saddles which he has presented to the Queen, and that 
her Majesty and Prince Albert are so pleased with them, that Mr. B. has 
received orders to supply the Royal stables with the same article. The 
invention has already received the approbation of the highest authorities 
insueh matters; its principle confers the greatest ease on the rider and 
protection tothe horse, at the same time enabling him to carry his burthen 
with increased facility, and, consequently, with increased speed. The 
inventor will make his fortune without doubt, as he has already procured 
her Majesty’s letters patent_for his new saddle. 


A Harp Casze.—The Washington Spectater says that an opulent 
merchant, in one of the northern cities, who died a few years ago, at an 
aduanced age, bequeathed a considerable fortune to his wife and daugh- 
ter, on condition that the investment should be made exclusively in stock 
of the Bank of the United States, and not be changed. When the stock 
began to fall, the advice of eminent counsel was taken with regard to the 
practicability of selling out; but it was decided that this could not be 
done. Its value was thus seen to fall from day to day, until it melted 
away to nothing, and the unfortunate women were consigned to abjact 


| poverty. 














An Arrouan Executios.—The following description of the execu- 
tion of two Affghan criminals is given by an English officer :—At a little 
before sunset three horse artillery guns were drawn out, and presently 
the three criminals were brought to the ground, led by an old man with a 
long beard, stained of an orange color, and wearing a long conical! red 
cap, garnished with four perpendicular rows of black horns, pointing out 
horizontally. After they had stood a while, another functionary came ir 
a different shaped cap, also red, the form of a crab’s claw, with at 
horn stretching out on either side, and asked if all was ready. ‘* All 
ready,’ was the reply, whereupon the said functionory went to make his 
report to the Schah, whose sera pu rda, or pavilion tent, was not above 
ene hundred yards from the place. In ten minutes he returned, and 
repeated the order to proceed to execution. The three men were then 
tied with ropes to the guns, their backs against the muzzle. The rope, 
fastened to one of the spokes of the wheel, passed with a knot round the 
arms, over the muzzle of the gun, round the other arm, and then the 
spoke of the opposite wheel, which kept the body fixed. The prison- 
ers, with their wrists tied together, kept crying incessantly, “‘ There is 
no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God!’’ Just as every- 
thing was ready, the prisoner i: ihe middle was iet loose, having been 
pardoned by the Schah, and the noise made the other two turn their 
heads. At that instant the priming was fired, and the explosion took 
place. I could only see the body nearest me for the thick clouds of 
smoke. One arm and shoulder blade was driven perpendicularly up- 
wards, at least one hundred feet; the other arm and part ef the body 
were found right forward, thirty yards off, with the hand torn away.— 
The explosion produced a shower of blood, and smal! particles of flesh. 
On going to the gun, I found the head separate, as if it had been pur- 
posely severed from the body, and lying between the wheels; close to it 
were the lower limbs, trunkless, upturned on the ground, with part of the 
intestines twisted round one leg. The criminal was a man of muscular 
form, and about twenty-five years of age. The other, with felon mark- 
ed on his countenance, could not have been more than nineteen. His 
head and legs also fell under the gun. Neither of the miserable wretch- 
es betrayed any emotion, or spoke a word, more than declaring that they 
were innocent, and repeating the ejaculation, “‘J.a Jilah Illilah Maho- 
med Rusrool Jilah !” till they were blown to atoms. 

——<—— a 

JusTics IN THE TIME oF Henry III.—It happened upon a time that 
a young man passing through a little town called Trumpeton, when a 
yelping cur barked at his heels, and he took up a stone to drive the dog 
away! by some accident, the stone, in its rebound, killed a hen belonging 
to a certain hag, who seeing it fall set up a loud howl, and gathered 
many of the neighbors round her. The youth humbly protested that the 
hen had been killed by accident, offering to pay double its value, and to 
make farther compensation for its involuntary offence ; but the woman, 
bent on revenge, obstinately refused his proffers. A servant of William 
de Valence, uterine brother of the King, elated by the pride of serving so 
great a lord, seized the serf who had killed the hen, and threw him, 
loaded with chains, into a loathsome dungeon. The young man’s suffer- 
ings were so great that he died in a few days; his body was thrown 
out upon the dunghill, but after some time was consigned to the grave. 
It happened three days after, William de Busseya, seneschal of William 
de Valence, passed that way, and hearing what had been done, ordered 
the putrid body to be dug up, and suspended from a gibbet; and al! 
these things were done without any form of trial, though, had they been 
done judicially, they would still have been unparalelled cruelty. — Ch ron- 
écle of the Barcus’ Wars. 


lack 


———— a —— 

Sincutar PLepGe.—A young woman went into a pawnbroker’s es- 
tablishment at Philadelphia, the other day with a basket containing a 
quantity of china, which she wished to pledge with “ mine unele,”’ for 
two dollars. After examining the contents of the basket, he gravely 
stated he could only advance the halfof that sum. In reply to his state- 
ment she said she was a servant, and that the articles were the property 
of her mistress, whom she would require to consult before taking the 
money. She therefore left the office for that purpose, and in a short 
time returned with the basket, saying that her mistress would take what 
was offered. The pawnbroker again glanced into the depository of the 
precious ware, and saw that it apparently contained the same goods that 
he formerly examined. The cash was then paid to the woman, who im- 
mediately left the shop, and the case was then carefully set aside. Ina 
short time afterwards a feeble cry was heard by the broker issuing from 
the basket which he again examined, and in which, tohis utter astonish- 
ment, he founda fine child carefully wrapped up in flannel, and over 
which a slight covering of china had been ingeniously placed for the pur- 
pose of deception. The pawnbroker, it is said, applied to the authori- 
ties for a nurse.to the little pledge, but was told, that like other pledges 
he was bound to keep it for 12 months ; and if not redeemed at the end 
of that time to bring it to the hammer, like other pawned property. 


re 


Piemy Avtomata.—A curious exhibition is now open to the public at 
Cologne. It consists of a number of very minute objects, made by a Mr. 
Debeerske. Amongst these may be seen in half a nut, a draught- board 
andother objects, 36 in number, amongst which are a pair of scissors, and 
a penknife with two blades, which open and shut. In a whole nut, a cage 
containing a canary, which opens its bill, claps its wings, and imitates 
perfectly the warblings of that bird. In an almond-shell, a Duteh wind- 


mill for cutting wood which, at each representation, dues actually | 


; 
} 
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cut a pieceof wood. In an egg-shell, an apartment magnificently car- 
peted, in which is a lady who opens a piano-forte and plays two airs ; 
behind these is a marble chimney-piece with a bronze time-piece, repre- 
senting Napoleon on horseback. In a walnut, an elegant cafe with all 
ly is at the counter, and two gentlemen alternately 
play a game at billiards. In an orange, a steamboat which executes 
all the movements of a real vessel ; and in an egg an automation, which 


Its accessorles—a iat 


plies in writing to the questions that are put, sketches drawings, adds 
tp a sum almost as quick asthe numbers are giver, and presents the total 
in writing. All these objects are in gold, silver, and steel, wonderfully 


executed, notwithstanding their extreme smallness, they are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable to the naked eye. ; 
ep 

First Discovery or Russta.—The reignof Edward the VIth may be 
dated ut the commencement of British commercial enterprise. Animat- 
ed by the example and splendid success of the Portuguese, a body of 
mereiuants in London formed themselves into a company “ for the dis- 
covery of lands and countries unknown.” The East was the object to 
«which their eyes were directed; but, as they were not yet prepared to 
dispute with Portugal the navigation of the Indian seas, their hopes 
were placed in being able to effect a passage round the north of Asia; 
the extent and boundaries of which were then very imperfectly under- 
stood. Their first enterprise led to the tragical catastrophe of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who with his crew were enclosed in the ice on the coast of 

Lapland, and perished; but Chancellor, his companion, proceeding un- 

der happier auspices, entered the Bay of St. Nicholas (the White Sea), 

and discovered Russia, an immense kingdom, the very existence of 

which was then unknown in Europe.—Murray’s History of Asia. 
Ee 

Reasons FoR Learning to Sixc.—The celebrated Wm. Byrd, th 
author of ‘* Non nobis Domine,” gave the following very forcible reasons 
for learning to sing, in a scarce work, published in 1598, entitled, 

‘Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and Pietie:”’ First. Iisa 
knowledge easilie taught, and quickly learned, when there is a good 
master and an apt scholar. Secondly. The exercise of singing is de. 
lightful to nature, and good to preserve the healthof man. Thirdly. It 
doth strengthen all parts of the sera and doth open the pipes. Fourthly. 
It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering and stammering in the 
speech. Fifthly. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pronuncia- 
tion, and te make a good orator. Sixthly. It is the only way to know 
when Nature hath bestowed a good voice; which gift is so rare that there 
is not one amongst a thousand that hath it; and in many, that excellent 
gift is lost, because they want an art to express nature. Seventhly.— 
There is not any music of instruments whatsoever, comparable to that 
which is made of men’s voices, when the voices are good, and the same 
well sorted and ordered. Eighthly. The better the voice is, the meeter 
it is to honor and serve God therewith ; and the voice of man is chiefly 
to be employed to that end. 

———=———— 

BenevoLence.—A benevolert man estimates others by the degree in 
which he can make them happy; a selfish man, by the degree in which he 
can make them subservient to his own interest. To estimate human be- 
ings merely or chietly by their intrinsic merits, and to act towards them 
on that principle, is a proud pretension; but evidently inconsistent with 
the condition of human nature. It would be natural in mere spectators, 
but not in those who are themselves engaged in the ‘race of life. The 
evident effect of it is, after all, to cheat curselves. When we suppose that 
we are estimating othets on prineiples of severe justice, we may be giving 
judgment on them, under the influence of dislike, disgust, or anger. 

———— a ———— 

Sincursr Law Svuit.—aA late French paper relates the following :— 
On the 20th instant, a highly respectable citizen of Nantes who was sup- 
posed to be dead. was placed in his coffin for interment, but he suddenty 
gave signs of life on hearing the De profundis chanted, baving been 
simply in a trance, and finaily recovered. This happy recovery is about 
to give birth, saya a Nantes journal, te a law suit of a singular charac- 
ter; for the ex-deceased, after having received the sincere felicitations 
of his friends, and the extra-sincere ones of his heirs, has been presented 
by the cure who superintended the funeral ceremony with a demand for 
219 franes for the expenses of the funeral. The resuscitated genuieman, 
considering it rather hard to pay such a sum for a funeral which did not 
take place, refused to honor the cure’s bill, on the ground that he had 
not been buried, and that if the cure thought he had, he had better apply 
to those who had commanded the ceremony. The cure, on the other 
hand, declares that if the interment had not taken place, it was not his 
fault; and that, therefore, as he had prepared all matters necessary for 
its proper execution, he should persist in his demand. So the matter 
rests at present. 

— 

Suppen Deatu or a Brine.—At Toronto, the following meiancho- 
ly oceurrence took place last week. Mr. James Taylor and Amanda 
Etchett were tu have been married on Wednesday, in St. Philip's 
Church. The bride was dressed for the occasion in white satin, and en- 
tered a coach with her friends to proceed to the church. While on her 
way there she was suddenly seized with a fit, and although she was im- 
mediately taken home, and medical assistance rendered, she never ral- 
lied, and died in an hour or two afterwards, in her bridal dress. The 
poignancy of grief of the wedding party may be conceived from this sud. 
den visitation of Providence. 
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COMPOSED, AND ARRANGED WITH CHARACTERISTIC ACCOMPANIMENTS, BY JOHN PADDON. 
2d Verse. Oitwhen the toils of 
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day are o’er, In pen-sivedreamsof thee, I sit to hear that eve-ning gun, Peal o’er the stormy sea; 
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A Visir To THE Sacs AND Foxes.—The editor of the Iowa Ga- | 
zette attended the late treaty-making council between Governor Cham- | 
bers and the Sacs and Foxes, and in his last paper has an article on the 

ubject, from which we extract the following: 


The Sacs and Foxes are perhaps the finest looking Indians on the 
globe—of large, athletic and perfect forms, and most graceful carriage 
—and a brave, high-minded, and honorable set of fellows. There are 
few men in this world equal to the celebrated Keokuk, whose command- 
ing oratory raised him, even in his youth, from the common ranks of his 
tribe, and placed him, without hereditary right, and in despite of all 
competition, at the head of his nation. Many statesmen in our govern- 
ment might learn useful lessons in diplomacy, and many of our best ora- 
tors receive profitable instructions from this gifted Indian. 

The younger son of Black Hawk is the Adonis of his tribe, and is 
probably the handsomest man in the world. He is six feet three or 
four inches high, graceful and elegant in his manners, and, although 
weighing perhaps two hundred, he treads as lightly as an infant. Kish- 
ke-kosh, a chief of much distinction among them, is a talented"ind fine 
looking man, and though as brave as Cwsar, he is a regular built Brum- 
mel exquisite. He usually sports an ebony cane with a gloriously large 
and bright brass head, which he twists in his fingers in the most elegant 
style imaginable, and when sitting, rests his chin and lips on the brilliant | 
urnament, a da “the fine old English Gentleman.” He is a smiling 
chap, and celebrated as a gallant, as your smiling gentlemen usually are. 
It was rather amusing to witness his efforts to come the polite thing 
over his brother savages. 

Every night the Indian camp was converted into a vast ball-room, and 
every variety of dances known among them, from the ‘clothing of the 
dead’ to the flat-bcat ‘double shuffle,’ was performed by them: the squaws 
have no part in these amusements, and usually manifest but little curiosi- 
ty to witness their performance. I: is any thing but dancing according 
to our notions, consisting as it does of violent stamping upon the ground 
to the measured beats of a drum—a regular tearing up of the earth, or, 
as the Mississippi indictment expressed it, ‘kicking up a fuss generally ;’ 
though there is a system: in it; and we noticed that the dancers preserved | 
excellent time. The chiefs and braves are the principal performers in 
these scenes. In addition to the beating of the drum, the dancers are 
enlivened by perhaps the wildest and most hideous yells that ever issued 
from the throats of human beings. And, although a Christian might | 
think all Pandemonium had been turned loose upon our prairies, yet | 
strange to say, there is music in the horrid compound. 

When all things are put into fall blast, the drum beating, the dancers 
moving, and the singers yelling, handreds of Indian dogs join in the de- 
lightful chorus, and it is then that the air is made redolent with savage | 
sounds which make the listener quake while he laughs at the superlatively 
ludicrous character of the whole scene before him. The young members 
of the tribe amuse themselves, some by aping the dancers at a respectful 
distance, and others by wrestling, foot races, &c. Most of these young 
rascals have horses of their own, and it was laughable, while pitiable to 
see them abusing the poor animals by running them from morning till 
night, sometimes in races, and at others without any apparent motive but 
to ‘cut a splurge.’ 

This is the only thing we have against the Sacs and Foxes—they | 
have no mercy on horses. The abuse of these noble animals is the mean- 
est sin which any one, white, red, or black can commit. It is a great | 
mistake that Indians are stoics, misanthropes, or any thing of the kind. 
A more sociable, communicative, happy set of fellows than the Sacs and 
Foxes do not exist anywhere. But we believe it not only impossible but 
impolitic to civilize them. They are happier as they are, and we should 
regret any attempt to interfere with their domestic policy. Place them 
beyond the corrupting influences of the white settlements—keep from 
them that destroyer of human happiness among all colors, the death deal- 
ing ‘ fire-water,’ and the Government will then have conferred the best 
blessing upen the Indian, and the only one for which they will feel 
thankful. 


——— 

Consvus1at Hooks axp Eves.—Amelia Simcox, in a letter to a 
Western editor, unbosoms her wrongs as follows :—‘ I married Simcox 
eight years ago, at which time my gowns were fastened by eight hooks 

eyes. Now, sir, you will readily conceive that no’ woman can com- 
pletely hook-and-eye herself. Whilst a spinster, she obtains the aid of 
her sister, cousin, mother, or Betty, the maid. When she becomes a 
married woman, the hook-and-eye duty naturally devolves upon the hus. 
band. For the first year of my marriage, Simcox, like an affectionate 
husband, hooked-and-eyed the whole eight; the second year, he some- 
what peevishly restricted his attention to seven; the third to six; the 
fourth to five ; the fifth to four; and so on decreasing, until thix morning 
—theJanniversary of our eighth wedding day—when you would have sup- 
posed him possessed by the dearest and fondest recollections, he dropped 
another hook-and-eye, intimating to me that for the term of his natural 





life he should restrict himself to one—the hook-and-eye at the top. As 
1 know, Mr. Editor, you have a crowd of female readers, I thought it a 
duty I owed to my sex to warn them, through the medium of your co- 
lumns, of the craftiness, and—I must say it—the selfishness of man.— 
They will, I hope, take warning by my condition, and, ere they enter in- 
to matrimony, stipulate for a due performance of toilette attention on 
the part of their husbands. Whilst in our pride, we women remember 
that marriage has its bonds, let not the men forget that it has also its 


Hooks-and- Eyes.” 
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Navin Suan, Tue Ravacer or Inpta.—This Persian Emperor is 
said to have taken in conquest in jewels, £31,250,000; gold and sil- 
ver plate; money, and the celebrated peacock throne, £48,000,900 


| more; besides a vast quantity of other property, the whole equal in 
| value to one hundred millions of dollars! He held in great contempt 


the arts by which the dervishes, and other religious mendicants :mpo- 
sed upon the credulity of his countrymen. Many of them believed 
that the holy Imaum Reza, who is interred at Musked, continued to 
work miracles; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons pretending to be blind, went to his tomb; and, after a long 
period of prayer, opened their eyes and declared that their sight had 
been restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at the 
gate of the sacred mausolum when Nadir passed. “ How long have 
you been blind ?” asked the monarch. ‘Two years,” answered the 
man. “A proof,” replied Nadir, “‘ that you have no faith. If you 


| had been a true believer, you would have been cured long ago. Re- 


collect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, [ will 
strike your head off.’ When Nadir returned, the frightened fellow 
pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. “ A mi- 
racle! a miracle!” the populace exclaimed, and tore off his coat in 
small pieces as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed *‘ that faith 
was every thing.” An arrow was once shot into his quarters with a 
paper affixed, on which was written—* If thou art a king, cherish 
and protect thy people ; if a prophet, show us the path of salvation ; 
if a god, be merciful to thy creatures.” Nadir, while he made every 
search for the author, commanded that copies of this paper should be 
distributed throughout the camp, with the following answer annexed 
to it:—“I am neither a king to protect my subjects; a prophet to 
teach the way of salvation; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
mercy ; but I am he, whom the Almighty hath sent in his wrath to 
chastise a world of sinners.” How well he fulfilled his m ssion, the 
history of Persia and India fully testify. 

We are told of this prince that he had nearly one hundred and 
thirty sons, and one hundred and fifty daughters; and that, at the 
time of his decease, had al! his descendants been gathered together, 
he would have seen a tribe of full five thousand souls—men, women, 
and children—clustering around his throne.—Malcolm. 

rr ep 


Srructure oF tHe Luxes.—In a paper lately read before the Acade- 
my of Sciences, Paris, M. Bourgery is of opinion that men and, in ge- 
neral, the mammalia, at the two extremities of their liver, approach the 
two classes of vertebrated animals which display the two extremes of 
aerial respiration. In fact, says the author, as adolescence approach 
the lungs, from year to year, present fresh sanguineous surfaces tot 
air, so that the breathing, by its development, if not by the forms of 
organs, more and more resembles the respiration ef birds. In the old 
man, in proportion to the advance of decrepitude, the lungs are gradual- 
ly decomposed into aerial caverns, which diminish the sangeineous su 
face in proportion; so that bis respiration, both by its actual volume, and 
by the alterations of the structure of the organ in which it takes place, 
xezembles that of reptiles.—Medical Gazette. 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 


THE FAT OLD GENTLEMAN IN THE KENT ROAD. 


He had pursued a profitable trade for a number of years, and arrived 
at the dignity of being presiding magistrate of the petty sessions of his 


in any way the donor desired it,—when a vestry was always select 
and unanimous, and appointed their own auditor. 
no troublesome new poor-laws. 

At this period the hour of dinner was three o’clock, and it was the 
invariable custom, after discussing the said dinner and enjoying a forty 
winks’ nap, for the clique of tradesmen to which Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin appertained, to repair to a tavern in the neighborhood, where, 
for several hours, they were seated round a given quantity of rum. 
punch, chatted over the news and politics of the day ; and the Pittites 
pitted against the Foxites, and the Foxites pitying the Pittites. But 


Whig or Tory, they only amounted to the hope, or dismay, whether 
“great George their king’ (No. III.) would or would not pay the 
debts of his eldest son, the Prince of Wales ; and his royal highnes, it 
must be allowed, had certainly “ gone his length.” 

His gracious majesty, after much persuasion, at last gave his con- 


further sum of 20,0002. for the repairs of Carlton House. 














lius Augustus Giffin, at the Black Bear, as the members thereof, 
somehow or other, were all claimants on this grant, being upholster- 
ers, carvers and gilders, tailors, paper-hangers, hatters, and boot- 
makers. And when they received the amount of their respective bills 
by instalments, oh! had they not jovial trips to the Bush at Staines 
Bridge, the Black Dog at Bedfont, and the Bell at Hampton ?—Nev- 
er was any Class of the community so loyal, so affectionate—heavens ! 
how they chorused the national anthem ! 

But to our hero. With all this extra feeding, Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin, hitherto of a sufficieut plumpness in his person, began most 
eens to increase in size; hischin became double (in after days 
treble). 

About this period, Julius Augustus Giffin had an opportunity affor- 
ded to him of proving his efficiency as a local magistrate. A disor- 
derly mob had collected in the Haymarket on the occasion of some 































































































Guards was sent for. 























sided, he was sought for. 





Of course at that period of the evening the 

















And as it occurred to be the natal day of Mr. Giffin, four extra thun- 











prosperity. 
Julius Augustus Giffin left the house. 




















and that was imperative. 
































brought it with him. 


























days. 



































quiet and dispersed. 











“ What dext’rous thousands, just within the goal 

Of wild debauch, direct their nightly course ! 

Perhaps no sickly qualms bedim their days, 

No morning admonitions shock the head, 

But ah! what woes remain! life rolls apace, 

And that incurable disease, old age, 

In youthful bodies more severely felt, 

More sternly active, shakes their blasted prime.” 
ARMSTRONG. 
























































The hero of the following narrative was Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. | 


own parish ; and this was in the good’ old parish times, when eating | 
and drinking were the first objects, and parochial affairs the second, | 
—when such a trifle as a haunch of venison would settle a question | 


There were then 


the politics of these worthies did not extend so far as to the points of | 


derers of punch had been imbibed to his honor and glory, health and 
It was with great regret, and some support, that Mr. 
He would not so much have 
minded it if all the punch had been finished, but his duty called him, 
When he had contrived to waddle to the 
Haymarket, and was announced as the sitting magistrate—although | 
he could hardly stand—it was proposed that he should mount one of 
the black long-tailed troop horses, in order that the populace might | 
see that he read the “ riot act ;” but unluckily, on going round to do | 
so, the horse switched his tail so severely into the eyes of Mr. Giffin, 
that he would have been quite unable to read the act even if he had 
Iie was, however, helped on the horse from 
which a dragoon was dismounted, and taking out his white handker- 
chief to wipe his eyes; the mob (in the dusk) took that for the 
riot act, began to retreat in all directions; they had not forgotten | 
some severe collisions with the military during Lord George Gordon’s 


Here, now, was one of the advantages of a public functionary hav- 
ing “‘ taken a little too mueh ;” for had Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin | 
been perfectly sober, he would have breught the act in his pocket, | 
and would have read it; as it was, much confusion and bloodshed 
Were spared, as the millitary did not interfere, and the mob became 


Mr. Giffin obtained great credit at the club for his cool discretion. 


sent to a grant of 160,000/. for the payment of his son’s debts, and a | 
This was | 
looked on as a most paternal and patriotic act by the club of Mr. Ju. | 


| party in the dog-days. 


Giffin ; “I never heard of such a complaint before. 
take ?” 


all the functions of his body. He determined to part with his busi. 
ness (the very worst thing he could do). He found no difficulty in 
| disposing of it advantageously. He made a prodigious effort by the 
advice of his physician, and bade a long and heart-felt adieu to rum- 
| punch and the club at the Black Bear. 


* Sir,” said the medical man, “ you must follow Doctor Radcliffe’s 


brief advice,—‘ you must keep your eyes open and your mouth shut ;’ 
that, sir, embodies nearly all the curative means for your disorder.” 


“ And what may you call my disorder ?” asked Giffin. 

*“* Obesity,” replied the doctor. 

‘“‘ Bless my heart and soul! you don’t say so ?” faintly exclaimed 
What am I to 


“‘ Nothing at all,’ answered the doctor, ‘‘ but the smallest quantity 


of food, and that of the least nutritious kind.” 


Giffin groaned. 
‘¢ You must use active exercise, both of body and mind; you must 


diminish your quantity of sleep.” 


Giffin opened his fat eyes. 


‘* You must avoid all indulgence. It is true that these restrictions 


may prove insufficient, but they must be persevered in to prevent your 


malady growing worse—an evil which an opposite course will un- 
doubtedly ensure.” 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin was alarmed. It was settled that he 
was to reform his mode of life, and he was soon fixed in a snug de- 
tached cottage residence on the Kent Road. 

It is a common saying that physicians do not generally themselves 
act up to the precepts they would instil into their patients; we may 
relate here an odd affair that happened to the doctor of Mr. Giffin. 

The worthy physician was dining with an agreeable and convivial 
An unusual quantity of that exhilerating 
beverage, champagne, was drunk, and the doctor, almost uncen- 
sciously, became very tipsy. Having left word where he was to dine, 
he was followed and sent for by a lady of rank, who was stated to be 
alarmingly indisposed. He hardly knew what to do, but recollected 
that the lady and circle were his most influential patients, so he felt 
compelled, unfit as he was, to go to Square. 

Arriving in the drawing-room, he found the lady in a very discon- 





, solate condition, stretched on a sofa. 


riot at the Opera House, and, the constabulary power not being suffi. | 
ciently strong to disperse the vagabonds, a detachment of the Horse | 
On their arrival the officer on duty refused to | 
act, unless he was authorised by a magistrate. This disturbance | 
happening to be in the district wherein Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin re- | 


The physician could scarcely stagger across the room, and dropping 
himself into an arm-chair, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, wan by 
Jupiter !” 

This remark seemed to arouse the attention of the lady. He then, 
partly recovering himself, felt the patients’s pulse mechanically, and, 
going to the table, wrote an illegible prescription, which he desired 
might be sent to his own chemist’s to be made np. 

He then returned home, and went to bed. On awakening in the 
morning, conscience distressed, and headache distracted him. He 


_ imagined that his aberration had been discovered, and that he should 


worthy justice of the peace was not at home, but at the Black Bear. | Jose a patient among his highest connexions ; in fact, that it might 


lead to his utter ruin. Whilein this state of perplexity, and cursing 
champagne in the dog-days, his servant brought up a note with a co- 


_ ronet on the seal ; his heart beat violently as he opened it, but how 


| creasing corpulence. 


' two mile stone. 


agreeably was he relieved on reading as follows : 


* Dear Doctor B****,—Your admirable remedy last night ha® 
completely renovated me. I wish you distinctly to understand that 
I do not desire fo have my complaint mentioned to any one, but en- 
close you an order on Messrs. *******, bankers, for twenty-five gui- 
neas. ** SERAPHINA.” 


The doctor’s sagacity now pointed out the fact that her ladyship 
had been indiscreef with champagne in the dog.days as well as himself ; 
but most heartily did he congratulate his good luck at the turn the 
affair had taken. 

Now domiciled in the Kent Road, Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin be- 
gan seriously to take steps, in more ways than one, to reduce his in- 
He relinquished his eggs, ham, and hot rolls, at 
breakfast, substituting a rusk as hard asa nutmeg-grater. He drank 
his tea without sugar or milk, as the latter articles were too nourish- 
ing. The next steps he took were from the two to the three mile. 


| stone on the Greenwich Road, and back again from the three to the 


Never was there so persevering or perspiring a 
hero! After he had waddled on the first mile he felt faint and unea. 
sy, and overpowered with thirst, and the worst of it was that he had 
to pass the doors of several public houses that stood invitingly open : 
— The Admiral Rodney, Whitbread’s Entire,” “ ‘The Anchor, 
Charrington’s Fine Ales,” ‘“‘ The Marquis of Granby, Real Devon. 
shire Cider.” No; nothing should tempt him to go out of the course 


| or to break the prescribed rules; but returning the fourth mile, his 
| eraving increased, and he endured what he considered a sinking al!- 


over-ish.ness ; he, however, boldly passed “ The Marquis of Gran- 
by,” walked on ; got by “ The Anchor” without being “ brought 
up” by it, and then arriving at “* The Admiral Rodney,” “ Whit- 
bread’s Entire” caught his famished sight ; with a noble spirit of 











































Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin grew fatter daily; his clothes chafed | 
him, and he was obliged to have them let out; he became sleepy and 
heavy, his breath was short, and a general torpor began to pervade 


persevering constancy he manfully strode past thedoor. But after 
having actually got past, a feeling of justice suddenly came ever him 
and he thought virtue ought always to meet its reward ; so-he in- 
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wardly exclaimed, ‘ Giffin, you are a good fellow, you have aecom- 
plished your duty, and deserve a quart of porter !” 

Having settled this point to his satisfaction, he was not long before 
- pressed a foaming tankard of ‘‘ Whitbread’s Entire” to his parch- 
ed lips. : 

Thus in a thoughtless moment he destroyed all the advantages ofa 
spare breakfast and the self-devoted exercise. 


He returned home, recollecting that he must rigidly adhere to the | 


rules and regulations laid down for him by his excellent physician, 


and at dinner time mortified himself with one mutton-chop out of | 
three pounds that had been ordered by his cook and housekeeper. | 


This was accompanied by aslice of stale bread toasted dry. 
Pump-water was his drink, and a rueful face did poor Julius Au. 


lane.” I think he would have attempted another four-miles’ walk, 
ifhis conscience had allowed him to reward his palate with another 
quart of porter. 

Tea came, a little more grateful than water, but very unsatisfactory 
to the internals of the fat old gentlemnn inthe Kent Road. Supper, 
of course, was peremptorily forbidden. Mr. Giffin went to bed a 
huge hill of flesh, slowly tarning and twisting about uneasily ; conti- 
nued grumblings were heard within him, like the subterraneous noise 
which is compared to that of a heavy artillery wagon rolling quickly 


over a stone pavement at a distance, or to she echo of distant thunder | 


ma mountainous country, and which noises generally precede an 
earthquake on the coast of Chili. Sleep was out of the question, and 


the extreme novelty of the four miles’ walk filled “ his bones with | 


pains and aches;” but the most unpleasant sensation of all wasin 
his stomach, which, by the way, he ought not to have regarded, for 
he felt that there was nothing in it. 

Mr. Giffin became nervous, he imagined that he was sinking rap- 
idly, he looked at his rushlight as if he could have devoured it after 
the Cossack fashion, ) a favorite meal of the Don tribe, en their visit 
to this country in 1814, was a pound of eights, stripped singly be- 
tween the teeth, and the wick rolled up into a ball and swaliowed 
afterwards, to keep the other down). His sensation of hunger be- 
came now no longer endurable. A thought rapidly crossed his mind, 
— Had his servants eaten up all the mution-chops ?” Strike while 
the iron is hot, had ever been a favorite maxim with Mr. Giffin, so 
he rolled out of bed, thrust himself into his flannel drawers and slip- 

rs, and silently, without waking his housekeeper (for he 

new that she had received all necessary instruction as to his regi- 
men from the physician), he crept down-stairs with the night-light in 
his hand, and, his heart beating with anxiety, made his way to the 
pantry. Oh, bliss! there were three chops and a kidney untouched 
—undressed (like himself). He had not experienced such a moment 
of excitement for years ; in fact, not since he had been invited to 
dine with the Lord-Mayor. 

He bustled about, found the fire-wood and the gridiron, got plates, 
knife and fork, and bread, and salt, and pepper; his mouth literally 
watering in anticipation of his forth-coming feast. Thus in a state 
of nervous agitation, endeavoring to light the fire with his candle, 
he unfortunately extinguished it. Here was a crusher to his hopes at 
a critical moment, but his ardor was not to be discouraged, he sought 
the tindcr-box, and set§the flint and steel at work, regardless of his 
sausages of fingers, or t e danger of ignition of his night-shirt, by the 
spatks which flew bri: kly about. 

*“* Victory ! victory !” he exclaimed, as he re-lighted the candle, 
and got up the rudiment of the kitchen-fire. Then with much en- 
durance he seated himself on a hard-bottomed chair, and puffed the 
bellows with extreme caution and regularity, until a cheerful flame 
issued forth its many tongues in all directions. Then Mr. Julius Au- 
gustus Giffin popped the gridiron over the fire, and placed a chop on 
it. At every flare ca by the grease failing into the fire, his ap- 

tite increased. At length, as his patience was nearly exhausted, 

e was enabled tremblingly to lift the savory viand from the gridiron 
to his plat,e when his satisfaction was so great on devouring it, that 
he speediiy cooked and despatched the other two chops and tke kid- 
ney- Now his honor was satisfied, although he imagined that if 
there had happened to have been any more, he could not have resisted 
them. Mr. Giffin then resumed his bed, and being properly loaded, 
now went off to sleep, and did not wake until next morning. 

* Here was another mhoment of weakness, and another resolution 
broken through, and it must be admitted, that this was a tolerably 
inconsistent commencement of the regimen to be adhered to. 

Week passed on after week, and although Mr. Giffin mortified the 
fiesh at home, yet he could not resist satisfying his cravings abroad ; 
he became a munificent patron of oyster-stalls, until the little dirty 
boys built all their grottoes with his shells the whole extent of the 
Kent Road. He also discovered a pastry-cook’s where they manu. 
factured pigeon-pies and mock-turtle, besides tartlets and cheese- 
cakes ; and these articles formed a curious variety in his surreptitious 
diet. 

The housekeeper was enabled to inform the doctor privately, that 
her master, generally speaking, adhered to his injunctions. The 
physician was somewhat surprised at this, as the obesity of the pa- 
tient increased instead of diminishing. He therefore advised Mr. 


Giffin to add to his exercise, and by way of givng him something to 
employ his mind, he requested that he would twice or thrice a-week 
walk from the Kent Road to Astley’s Amphitheatre, recreate himself 
with the performances, aud walk home again. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin obeyed the directions of his doctor, and 
waddled down to that very entertaining place of amusement; but ven- 
turing one night into the ring at the conclusion of the horsemanship 
he was saluted by a portion of the audience, who were not acquain- 
ted with the common rules of politeness,—‘‘ Heigho, Fatty !” and 
other witticisms of the like nature, which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Giffin, Were not, when uttered in a public assembly, in the best pos- 


| sible taste. But it was a very odd occurrence, that whenever by chance 


| ception} to 


_ he exhibited his person in the gallery, he was always assailed by these 
gustus Giffin screw up as the tasteless element trickled down “ red | 


ill-bred outcries. 

Giffin soon became tired of the life he led; it was a tissue of de. 
those who surrounded him; but it never entered 
into his head that self-deception is a failing the most dangerous to 
which a man can lend himself. And yet, daily, hourly, how many 
thousands deceive themselves! Franklin has said, with undeniable 
truth, that no one ever honestly acknowledges the amount of his debts 
or his sins. In the days of the Trans. Atlantic philospher, the Insol- 
vent Court was not in existence, and the general tendency of his 
works proves that he cared very little for the devil ; so far as he was 
concerned he put forth his axioms to the world with a clear con. 


| scienee. 


| prise was the enormous quantity «aten by the stranger. 





This strange mode of living, with the exercise taken by Mr. Giffin, 
rather improved his ordinary health, which might be said to be a 
gainer by any change, but it was small change he wanted. Unfor- 
tunately in his speculations, he was one of the growers, and if he 
imagined that he lived hard, he continued to grow soft. 

One afternoon, Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin was wending his way, 
towards the end of August, to Astley’s, when in the shop of a dealer 
in shell-fish, where he had frequented, he saw a tall man of gentle- 
manly demeanor, but most singularly attired. He wore a coat, waist- 
coat, and pantaloons, with gaiters, all of nankin, with a drab-colored 
hat. He was standing in front of the counter, while the owner of 
his shop and his wife were occupied in opening oysters for him. 

The curiosity of Mr. Giffin was excited ; he entered the shop and 
pretended to look at the play-bills, but was struck with admiration at 
the rapidity with which the natives were swallowed; his next sur- 
The dealer 
now suddenly ceased opening, and said,—“ That is_ the number, sir ; 
that is the hundred and forty-fourth.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Giffin. Upon which the strange 
gentleman in nankin turned, and gazing on his rotund figure ex- 
claimed— 

“ Ah! my good sir, I wish I could get a little flesh on my bones, 
like you.” 

“| should be exceedingly happy to spare you some of it,” replied 
Giffin. 

“fam erdeavoring to increase my bulk and strength,”’ 
the stranger, ‘‘ and I eat twelve dozen of oysters daily.” 

‘‘ Beards and all ?” inquired Giffin. 

On receiving a reply in the affirmative, Giffin continued— 

‘* What a fortunate man you must be, to be the possessor of so fine 
a digestion, and yet not to increase in size !” 

It is impossible to explain what it was, but there was something in 
the mannersof the gentleman in the nankin suit that fascinated Mr. 
Julius Augustus Giffin ; his countenance, although it had an odd ex- 
pression, was not unpleasant ; his eye was restless, and some part of 
his fi was constantly in motion ; if his hands were still, his foot 
shuffled about in dancing attitudes, and if he stood fora moment steadi 
ly he punched the “‘ thin air” with his fist, or threw up his light hat and 
caught it. 

Going in the same direction, they quitted the oyster-shop together. 
It is observable that all invalids, or supposed invalids, are never £0 
relieved of their ailments as when they can talk about them ; conse. 
quently, they had not walked fifty yards, before Giffin had detailed 
his disorder with every amplification. 

“* Nonsense! pooh! stuff!” exclaimed his new friend ; ‘‘ who the 
devil is your doctor, pray ?” 

Mr. Giffin named him, and stated that he felt unbounded confi. 
deuce in his advice. 

‘* My dear sir,” said he of the nankins, “ that is allthe old exploded 
school of medicine ; I have studied these matters very closely ; I 
have seen a whale anatomised, and [ hope you will allow that I must 
know something about blubber.” 

‘* My disorder they call obesity,” remarked Giffin. 

‘* An ancient name for it, sir,” replied the stranger ; “‘ in these times 
we should call it fatuity !” 

Giffin was struck with the superior knowledge of his new acquain- 
tance. 

“‘ T would venture to say, sir, that after you have been in the earth 
for twenty years, you will make the finest adipocire ever known.” 

“ Pray, sin, begging your pardon for taking the liberty of asking, 
but what is that ?” inquired Giffin. 

* Adipocire, sir, a substance so called from adeps, fat, and cera, 
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wax. It has just been discovered by Monsieur Fourcroy a French 
chemist, who has been turning up some of the burial-grounds of Pa- 
ris, and will prove, sir, that although we imagine, in this country, that 
al! Frenchmen are lean when living, are extremely fat after they are 
dead.” 

‘‘ Dear, dear me! oh, indeed !” said Giffin. 

** Now, sir,” continued the stranger in nankin, “ ¢an you solve me 


@ question in natural history ?” 

Giffia with diffidence said that he had not particularly studied his. 
tury. 

as You ave seen a& swallow in full flight ?” asked his new friend. 

Giffin replied that a swallow had built its nest behind the chimney 
of his wash-house. ' 


‘Well, s'r,--now, as the swallow is supposed to be one of the most 
rapid anc indefatigable animals in existence, tell me what other ani. 
mal still exceeds in motion.” 

Giffin replied,— 

** Why supposing a flash of lighining to be an animal—— 

‘*Poch ! pooh! how you are troubled with that dreadful fatuity ! 
—Ignis fatuns !” 

‘“Itis very irksome,” said Giffin, wiping his forehead, for his ac- 
quaintance took longer steps than he did. 

"Tne animal, sir, that exceeds the swallow in motion is the Hip- 
pobosca hirundints, which not only accompanies the bird in its flight 
through the air, but makes its way nimbly all over its body.” 

* Why, sir,” said Giffin, ** you seem to me to be up to everything. 
Io you know thatif Ihad you totalk with, I should soon get a deal 
better °” 

“T wou 
vice 7 


a | 


Ps) 


ic venture to cure you in a month if you will follow my ad. 


G 


‘d try and follow it,” replied Giffin, meekly. 
“Well, we will begin to-morrow,” said the stranger ; “ you shall 


| 
| 


awe Mr. Giffin with his extraordinary remarks. They arrived at 
Greenwich, and when they got out, the stranger said in a peremptory 
tone to the coachman, who was holding out his hand for the fare :— 

“So, sirrah ! you refused tg take this gentleman up yesterday, al. 
though you had room in your vehicle: I shall punish you severely 
for it: your number is 1008, I shall not pay you a farthing until the 


| case is brought before a magistrate, for I am determined t» make a 
| public example of you.” 


| stranger said, ‘* Every word you utter makes the matter worse ; 


| 


The coachman, intimidated, was attempting an apology, when the 
you 
will hear from me in a manner that will be anything but pleasant.” 
He then offered his arm to Mr. Giffin and they walked away toward 
the Crown and Sceptre. Here a private room was ordered, facing 


| the river. 


‘“* Now, six, we will commence my course of practice on your dis- 
order,” remarked the gentleman in nankin. ‘ When the trainer of 


| Newmarket wishes to waste a jockey, he is not allowed meat, nor 
| even pudding, but he is fed on fish ; so here we will, please God, make 
| abeginning. Waiter, this person with me is not in very good health, 
_ so bring some stewed eels, some fried eels, some spitch-cocked eels, 
| the customary dishes of flounders, and any other variety of fish you 


| have inthe house. 


Send, also, for some pickled salmon and red her. 
rings, for I will not leave a stone unturned until 1 have put the stom. 
ach of my excellent friend in order.” 

The waiter stared, but left the room to obey the command, when 
the stranger said to Giffin, “ My dear fellow, will you have any ob. 
jection to change places with me ?” 

Giffin immediately, with great suavity, met the wishes of his friend. 

The stranger continued, ** The fact is, I have a qualmish appe- 


| tite, and there are just in sight of the seat in which you are, the four 


come and dine with me at Greenwich ; meet me at the oyster-shop at | 


two o'clock, I shall fully expect you. Adieu !” 
And here the stranger in nankin started off at such a round pace, 


him. 

Mr. Jules Augustus Giffin thought it extremely strange that he 
ehould receive au invitation to dinner from sorecent and casual an 
acquaintance: he, however, felt himself pledged togo. Being tired 
with walking at a more rapid pace than that to which he had been 


Lascars, hanging in chains for river piracy and murder; and I should 
think of them every mouthful I eat.” 
Giffin grimaced ruefully at being placed opposite so revolting a 


| sight; but the stranger, taking up a telescope which was on a side- 
| table, insisted on Mr. Julius Augustus having a minute inspection of 
that it was a perfectly hopeless task for Mr. Gffin to keep up with | 


accustomed, he hailed a Greenwich long coach (the omnibus of that | 


day) w was passing. ‘The coachman eyed Mr. Giffin, whipped 
his horses on, declining to take him up. Giffin shouted as loud as he 
could for the coach to stop. ‘The saucy rascal of a driver bawled out, 
“It won't do at any price ! 

“What a curse is this corpulence!” muttered Giffin, as he mopped. 
d, He then waddled home much fatigued. 

On the following day, prompted by curiosity, he was punctual to 
his appointment, and he found his new friend at the counter of the 
oyster-shop. 

‘‘ My dear sir,” said the stranger, “I am delighted to see you ; I 
have only seventy of these bivalves to get rid of, and I am your man 
for Greenwich and a fish.dinner.” 


” 


hie } 
nis HCA 


_ “A fish dinner!” thought Giffin, “ after sucha shell-fish luncheon!” 
however, he waited paticntly, andamused himself with reading Ast- 
ley’s bil 

ne usual quantity of oysters having been despatched, Mr. Giffin 
was in si 


me suspense as to the mode of conveyance to Greenwich, | 


and became apprehensive that his friend, by way of promoting diges. | 


tion, would propose to walk thither. And this Giffin felt to be per. 
fectly impracticable, but to his great relief, the long coach came up, 
and it was instantly hailed by the stranger. 

“It is of no use,” said Gitfia, “that fellaw refused to carry 
me yesterday.” 

‘* And had he room inside ?” inquired he of the nankin. 

“ Plenty,” replied Giffin, “* and he barbarously refused me, although 
I wae perspiring to death.” 

‘Leave him to me,” emphatically remarked the stranger. 

The long coach pulled up, bnt it must be owned that Mr. Julius 
Augustue Giffin had very great difficulty in squeezing in at the door, 
and if hisnew friend hed not very energetically applied his shoulder 
to the seat of his companion, he must have stuck wedged on the step. 

When they were seated, greatly incommoding the other passengers, 
the odd person in nankin, addressing Mr. Giflinin a stentorian voice, 
said,‘* Do you know anything about comets ?” 

Giffin shook his head, affirming that they were quite beyond his 
comprehension, 

“ My dear sir,” continued the stranger, “ according to the celebra- 
ted Whiston, comets are so many hells, destined to transport the 
damned into the neighborhood of the sun, to be tortured by its fire, 


and thence into the regions of cold and darkness, beyond the sphere | 


of Saturn.” 

* Bless my souland body |” said Giffin, ‘I declare that you possess 
universal knowledge !” 

The passengers stared at each other, but were silent. The coach 
rattled on, while the gentleman in nankin continued to surprise and 





these interesting objects. It was in vain that poor Giffin expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied, he was obliged to look at them, and hear 
their whole history, until the course of fish came upon the table. 

The stranger helped his friend to stewed eels, but the guest shud- 
dered as he looked at the Lascars blowing about in the wind. At 
length, after a few glasses of wine, he gained confidence enough to 
do justice to the excellent fare. ‘The gentleman in nankin appeared 
to possess the appetite of a cormorant, with the digestion of an os- 
trich, and after he had partaken of every fish, he inquired of the wai. 
ter if they ever dressed porpoises at the Crown and Sceptre. 

The gentleman in nankin ordered a variety of wines, of which he 
pursuaded Mr. Griffin to partake for that day only; and when the 
dessert was put on the table, he asked the waiter if he had a pine- 
apple in the house. This was procured at some expense, at which 
Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin remonstrated. 

‘tMy dear fellow,” said the stranger, “if you cannot eat it, I can.” 
Looking now out of the window, he exclaimed, ‘* Behold those poor 
watermen, how they toil for their bread! I will tell you how we will 
amuse ourselves, we will have a boat-raceup to the Lascars and back 
again.” So he rang the bell, and carelessly taking a handful of gai- 
neas Out of his nankin pocket, he told the waiter to engage four wa. 
termen with their wherries; and, as he intended to make a match, 
that the first man that came in, after having rowed up to the gibbet, 
should receive three guineas, and the second one guinea. 

The waiter, seeing the money laid out, went to give the necessary 
directions to the scullers; they were soon all four abreast on the 
river, and were started by the gentleman in nankin firing a borrowed 
pistel out of the window. When they had pulled away some time, a 
very sweet tenor voice was heard singing in the tavern, in which a 
jovial party was assembled. The stranger appeared delighted, and 
ringing the bell, asked the waiter if there was not a public singer in 
the house. The waiter replied that Mr. Dignum was in the Apullo 
room with some gentlemen. The gentleman in nankin told the wai. 
ter to beg the favor of Mr. Dignum’s company at his leisure. Dig- 
num, who always had an eye to business, and made it coalesce wi 
pleasure, presently slipped out of the raom where he was engaged, 
seated himself at the table next to Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin, ate 
three or four slices of pine-apple, and a bunch of hot-house grapes, 
drank two glasses of claret, and was asked by the stranger to favor 
them with a song. 

Dignum hemmed, and said, “ Professionally, of course.” 

‘“* Assuredly,” replied he of the nankins. 

So Dignum, fixing his eyes on the guineas onthe table, immediate- 
ly warbled “ Hark away; ’tis the merry toned horn,” to the great 
satisfaction ef Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin and his friend. 

The waiter now re-entering, told Mr. Dignum that he was inquired 
for in the Apollo. Dignum stating that he would presently return, 
left the room. 

Giffin could now no longer refrain in expressing how very plea- 
santly his inviter had contrived to make the day pass, that he never 
should be able to offer an adeqnate return, and that he really was 
quite taken by surprise at the agreeable results of the afterneon ; and 
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he was uite certain that it would have a most beneficial effect on his 
disorder. The stranger gazed at Giffin with an extraordinary expres- 
sion of his eye, said that he was delighted to see a fellow.creature 
made happy, but he should do something presently that would sur. 
prise him much more. He then looked out of the window with the 
telescope at a vessel that was passing. 

‘What ship is that ?” asked Gitlin. 

‘“‘It isa light collier,” replied the 


stranger. “The Harriet, of 
Newcastle ;’ 


3 and here he atfected to sigh—* Harriet, sir, was the 
name of that excellent woman, now, alas! dead and gone, to whom 
{ was husband.” 

‘* Dear me! oh, indeed |” said Giffin, in a tone of extreme pity. 

The gentleman in nankin now taking out his handkerchief, and 
putting it to his eyes, picked up his guineas, and put them in his 
pocket ; he then arose, and exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Pray excuse me one moment, sir. 
tremely weak and reprehensible; 
sure, pardon it.” 

Hic then left the room slowly, and apparently in tears. 

‘* Poor fellow !” thought Giffin; “there will be no harm in drink. 
ng his health in his absence.” So he poured himself out a glass of 
wine, and his heart warmed at the kind attention he had so unex- 
vected!y received. What a liberal friend he had made; how unlike 
the world in general! The waiter now looked into the room, but 
seeing Mr. Giffin at the table, appeared satisfied, and went out. 
Giffin thought his friend was absent a long time, and was in wonder 
as to what had become of him; when Mr, Dignum re-entered, and 


said.— 


I acknowledge it to be ex- 


but your good-nature will, I am 


*‘T presume your friend is a coal-owner, sir.” 

** Why so ?” asked Girlin. 

“Only that he has taken a boat, and has gone on board yonder col. | 
er that is going down thie reach with all her sails set.” © 
* What! the Harriet ?” inquired Giffin, with a tremulo: 
“The same,” replied Dignum. 

Julias Augustus was aghast, At this moment a very g 
an entered the room, and said,— 

They want you, my dear Diggy, and I have discovered who the 
all genteman in nankin is. I looked at him with the telescope all 
the While he was in the boat.” 

“‘ And who is it, Mr. Angelo ?” inquired Dignum. 

Angelo continued, “I know him weil; I taught him fencing. He 
$ the most eccentric character, his name is Cuzzans; some say he 
s cracked,—he has done most extraordinary things. Once, he for 

ths was in a silent mood, and carried a slate fastened round 

his neck to Write answers to any questions that might be put to him. 
Although he is a gentleman of independent fortune, he acted for 
me weeks as waterman to a hackney-coach stand ; and by way, as 

» said, of enjoying the open air, he slept seven nights on Primrose 
Hill last June. In a coffee-room at Bath, he opened his portman. 
teau and took out six shirts, which he put on over his suit of nankin 
n the presence of the assembled frequenters of the house; he then 
bowed to the company with great dignity, ordered his bed to be 
sprinkled with sawdust, and wished them all good evening. One 
lay he proceeded to Charing Crose, with stripes sewn all over his 
clothes, a kitchen chair under his arm, and followed by a barber, 
whom he had hired to shave him, before a crowd of admirers, under 
King Charles on horseback.” 

Mr. Giffin opened his eyes in utter astonishment. 

‘It is exactly one of his mad freaks,” remarked Angelo, “ to go 
iown to the north in a light collier. His Jast prank was eating oys- 
ters to a prodigious extent, which he did(as he said) ‘ to astonish the 
atives /*” 

At this moment there was a shouting without on the river and | 
banks, and Bob Whittle was announced to be the winner of the 
boat-race, while Abraham Druce was in second. And the waiter 
came up to inform the gentlemen who had made the match, that 
ihe men were below and would be thankful for the money. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin booked very blank, and said that he 
did not know where his friend had gone, but, perhaps, he would | 
be back again presently. 

Mr. Angelo, however, was of Opinion that as the collier had pase. | 
ed Blackwall point, there would be very little likelihood of the return 
of Mr. Cuzzans. 

Angelo and Dignum now bowed themselves out, and re-entered 
the Apollo; where it may be supposed that they related that which 
had happened to the fat old gentleman, for the roars of laughter 
were distinctly heard through the wainscot of the Crown and Scep. 
tre. In the meantime the idlers that hang about the exterior of a 
Greenwich tavern, and many of the old Pensioners had collected ; 
and there was a regular buzaing grumble, because the scullers, who 
had worked hard at the match, had not been paid. 

Mr. Giffin thought he would take a forlorn look after his friend | 
and the Harriett of Newcastle, when he was immediately descried | 
by the mob, who bawled out,— 

“* Whew !—whew !—hoo—why don’t you pay the watermen ?” 

Giffin timidly drew in, and wished that he had the riot.act about 
him. He was quite at a loss what todo, when a tap was heard at | 
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' the door, and the landlord of the Crown and Sceptre entered ; 








he re. 
spectfully informed Mr. Giffin that he was in apprehension that the 
people below, who were extremely riotous, would break in and do 
some damage to the house. In that event he regretted that he should 
be compeiled to look to him for the payment of any injury that might 
occur on the occasion. Mr. Giffin became alarmed, and asked the 
landlord under the circumstances, what would be the best course to 
take. The landlord replied that the mob would not credit for a mo- 
ment the unaccountable freak of his friend in the nankin, and that 
to save all the windows of the tavern, and the ibility of a violent 
assault on his (Mr. Giffin’s) own person, that he had better pay the 
four guineas at once than be ducked in the Thames, which most as- 
suredly would otherwise happen. 

The poor fat gentlem:en perceived that he was in a 
moaned, and inwardly cursed both Cuzzans andthe Crown : 
tre, wishing that he had never left the Kent Road. 

“You must be quite aware, sir,” continued the landlord, “ that 
this cannot be any affair of mine. No one would give credence that 
you would be so /ittle of a man of the world as to accept an invita. 
tion to dinner from a perfect stranger, and particularly of a person 
of such an appearance; I have therefore done myself the honor to 
bring you up our bill, which I shall thank you to discharge.” 

Julius Augustus G‘ffin groaned, and at the same moment peals of 
laughter were heard from the party inthe Apollo, forming a violent 
contrast. 

When a man is in a hobble he does not like being laughed at; and 
Giffin was cogitating how he should act, when the two winning scul. 


4 


he poss 


. 


lers entered the room, and touching the front locks of their h 
asked for their prize. Driven into a corner, and not at all pleased 
with the looks of these propellers of the “trim built wherry,” Giffin 
with a deep sigh took four guineas from his breeches pockets, for 
which the fellows barely thanked him, and walked down stairs. 

No sooner were they inthe court below, than the :ame mob that 
had been howling and execrating, now gave three cheers in honor of 
the donor of the wager. The tavern-bil] had now to be discussed, 
and amongst the items the pine-apple, pickled salmon, the claret, and 
Mr. Dignum, were not forgotten; the latter was put down at one 
pound one for ** Hark away! “tis the merry toned horn.” 

‘One pound one for that song!” ejaculated Mr. Giffin. 

‘“‘T assure you, sir,” replied the landlord, “ that Mr. Dignum’s terms 
are three guineas; but as he has two other parties in the house, one 
dining at four and the other at six, he has taken into consideration 
your dilemma, and has reduced his customary demand. It will be 
for you, sir, hereafter to arrange matters with your friend (éf ever 
you should meet him again.) My bill must be settled, as an estab- 
lishment of this sort cannot be kept up under an enormous expense.” 

[t cannot be explained with what feelings «f mortification the 
timid Julius Augustus Giffin paid the tavern-bill, and the look too he 


ir 
his 


gave the landlord when he hoped that he had been satisfied, and 
trusted that he should have the pleasure to see him again. He was 


] 
i 


now to get home. The last long coich would leave Greenwich 
church at nine; the walk to the church alone was considered a long 
one by the fat gentleman from the Crown and Sceptre. 

However, off he started, and hearing roars of laughter above, he 
stopped his waddle, and looking up, saw all the heads stretched out 
of the Apollo window, screeching at him. They then drank the 
health of the * Fat Undone Gentleman” three times three, which in- 
duced him to move off in double quick time. When he arrived at 
the coach station, it was the same coachman who had driven them 
down, and he, maliciously knowing that there was not any other 
conveyance, refused him admittance, affirming that all the seats were 
engaged. 

He, therefore, had no other alternative but to walk the whole way 
to the Kent Road; and as the police and lighting were not at that 
period so systematically arranged as at the present day, he was ra- 
ther astounded, when between Deptford and Cross, to find himself in 
the embrace of two ingenious persons, who, Without much violence, 
relieved him of his wateb, spectacles, what cash remained in his 
purse, his pocket-book and handkerchief. The greatest difficulty 
was in pulling the watch from the fob, as the Greenwich dinner had 
considerably protruded the waistband of Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. 

At length, he arrived at a late hour at his cottage, the domestics 
of which were very much alarmed at his absence. His housekeeper 
owned that “she fully expected that he would have been brought 
home on a shutter.” j 

Giffin sighed, and regretted that there had been no such luck, for 
he had been compelled to walk the whole way. When he got into 
bed, he exclaimed, “‘ Well, if this will not bring down my fat, I do 
not know what possibly can ‘” j 

A call from his physician the following day found Mr. Giffin in 
bed in a high state of feverish excitement. The old gentleman was 
too sensitive to ridicule to tell the doctor of the occurrences of the 
day before. He did state that he had been waylaid and robbed, and 
he altogether appeared in a desponding way.  } 

The physician was puzzled. He was aware that medicine was 
useless; he had not the highest opinion of the sagacity of his patient, 
so he determined to practice a ruse upon him, and probably to im. 
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prove his health by making him imagine that he had grown thinner. ; ‘‘I will take good care that it shail be the last time,” muttered 

The worthy physician was of opinion with Mr. Addison that, ‘‘the Giffin. 
pleasures of imagination are such as arise from visible objects, since ‘* How fortunate it was that I saw you bargaining about that horse 
it is the sense of sight that furnishes the imagination with its ideas ;* | with old Astley,” continued Mr. Cuzzans, * because we can have an 
80 he obtained a private interview with the housekeeper, anddeman- agreeable ride together.” 
ded to see a suit of clothes that Mr. Giffin had not worn forsome time. | Giffin wished him at the devil. 

A tailor was secretly sent for, and instructed by the doctor to let out | Cuzzans said, ‘‘ Astley has lent me this pony—wondeful little 
and enlarge the coat, waistcoat, and miscalled small clothes. ture; and I know how to make him walk on his hind legs.” 

In a day or two, when this suit was brought home, the housekeep- | _All this took placenearly opposite the Dog and Duck, where were as- 
ex was to tell Mr. Giffin that he was extravagant in the article of ap- | sembled a number of idlers of both sexes. There was a band of music in 
pare], and she begged him to try on the clothes that he had left off | the house,and Cuzzans, calling their leader out, gave him half-a-guinee 
seven months prior, With some difficulty she persuaded him to get | and ordered him to play the air of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” They had no 
up and dress himself. sooner commenced the tune, than the piebald horse with light blue 

‘* Dear, dear me, sir, why how that coat hangs about you, and | eyes pricked up his ears, nodded his head, wagged his stump ofa 
that waistcoat too, quite loose.” tail, and began dancing with great regularity with the astonished Mr, 

Giffin was astonished, and declared that the inexpressibles were | Julius Augustus Giffin on his back. 
like a sack. This produced roars of laughter from the ladies and gentlemen 

‘‘Depend upon it, at last, sir,” said the housckeeper, “that you | frequenters of the Dog and Duck, and aslong as “ Nancy Dawson” 
have grown thinner.” continued playing, so long Mr. Giffin’s steed continued his stately 

‘*?Pon my life, Mrs. Jenkins, it looks very like it. Huzza! buzza! | dance. Now Cuzzans dismounted from the Shetland, and touching 
thinner at last! beat him at last!” | himon the knee with the whip, the trained pony began to dance on 

The whimsical notions of the physician had its due effect on the _ his hinder legs, while the eccentric Cuzzans capered in all directions, 
imagination of Mr. Giffin, and from this moment he became con- | to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. 
siderably more casy in his mind and body. A botching teilor had | This ultra farce concluded by Cuzzans commanding the music to 
been the immediate cause of his recovery. Giffin put it alldown , stop. Then the piebald ceased to dance. The wicked Mr. Cuzzans 
to his mortification at Greenwich, and his alarm on being robbed. | approached him, touched the charger’s ears and knees with the han. 
But he kept that to himself. | dle of his whip. The bighly trained courser sank gradually on his 

One more anecdote, and we must close the wonderful history of | knees, and finally laid down in the road with Mr. Giffin on him 
the fat old gentleman in the Kent Road. A month after this, the | when this wonderful horse pretended to die, to admiration ! 
physician finding that he had made this desirable impression on Alas ! poor Giffin! 


crea 
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Mr. Giffin, thought that now he could so far overcome his timidity | — 
y to ante him to take gentle exercise rs a 3 — Mg From Godey’s Lady's Book 
rst Made his excuses, were was there a horse with a back sufh- ai rr ‘=. , ~ : 5 

; ; ; —Or Saimtor’s Retury 
ciently strong to bear him ? The doctor reminded him of his great- | BARCLAY COMPTON—Os Tue Sat 
ly decreased weight, and begged that he would not allow anything A STORY FOR YOUNG LADIES—DY MISS LESLIE. 
to interfere with his advice, which would, in every probability, com- | PART THE FIRST. 


plete the desirable tendency fo bring him down. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin did not choose at his time of life to 
saddle himself with a horse, and he had a dislike to those that are 
commonly hired by Cockney riders to go a few miles out of town, as 
they stop of theirown accord, and dip their noses into the hay-racks 
or water-troughs by the roadside inns, and nothing that he could do 
weuild prevent them. A lucky thought then occurred tohim. His 
frequent visits to Astley’s Amphitheatre had made him acquainted 
with that porily equestrian manager, and he determined to ask him 
to Jet to him, on occasional hire, one of his most docile horses, being 
sure he should be quite safe upon him. 

Mr. Astley, after some demur, consented, and a large piebald horse, 
with light blue eyes with black pupils, was brought out. While Giffin 
was admiring the animal, Astley was-summoned away to speak to a 
tall figure of a gentleman at the back of the stage, who pointed sig- 


It was on one of those lovely nights when the tropical moon 
‘lights up a softer and a milder day,” that an American frigate was 
eareering her lonely way across that ocean-desert which spreads its 
| vast and trackless solitudes beneath the old world andthe new. The 
gallant vessel was returning from a three years cruise: during which 
period she had circumnavigated the globe, and had recently crossed 
the equator for the fourth and last time. Her prow was turned to. 
| wards the north.west, and the trade wind wafted her steadily in her 
course. Her top-sails caught the beams of the midnight moon ; and 
on her lower canvass fell a mass of shade which darkened one hal! 
| her deck, while the other came out into full light: except where its 

floor was chequered by the shadowy traeery of the rigging. The 

foaming crests of the waves rippled their snowy ledges across the 
_ widening line of radiance which the bright planet poured down 
' | from her meridian height: and if a light cloud came wandering by, 
nificantly at Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. Astley then returned, and it only veiled without concealing her resplendent face. A noble 
ordered the horse to be saddled, and the stirrups adjusted to the pro- ship, sailing alone on the moonlight waters of the ocean, is a fine 
per length of Mr. Giffin’sleg,and they certainly were buckled up to | and solemn manifestation of the power and genius which Heaven, 
the top hole. Astley now told Giffin that this was one of his clever- | jn its goodness, has delegated to man: and of the beauty and order 
est highly trained horses, and that he must be very cautious with him, | qhat pervade every part of the system formed by “the glorious Ar. 
not to pull him too hard at the mouth, not to touch his ears, or his | ¢jitect divine.” 
knows with the whip, | ‘The sea.air of the low southern latitude blew soft and balmy ; and 

Mr. Griffin promised to take care, and the seat of the violoncello- | the watches of such a night might be classed among the pleasures o! 
player being lifted out of the orchestra, the fat old gentleman first | 4 ssilor’slife. ‘Two of the lieutenants belonging to our frigate were 
mounted that, and from thence straddled on to the piebald charger pacing the deck together : sometimes musing, sometimes conversing : 
| 


with light blue eyes. Then Astley’s old hostler led the horse out into | and sometimes (that is whenever they judged it necessary) giving at- 
the yard, and after some necessary arrangement of his long tail, away | tention to their professional duties. The younger officer, Rodney 
leisurely rode Giffin. | Templin (whom “ the gods had made poetical,” and also pictorial) 

He was agreeably excited, and a bland influence was spreading occasionally broke ferth into audible admiration of the moonlight 
itself over his mind, when approaching the Dog and Duck, for his | scenery of ship and sea. Being enthusiastically fond of his profes. 
ride was through St. George’s Fields, he heard a loud shouting from | sion, he, y an easy transition, descanted eloquently en the felicit- 
that disorderly public house. A female ran after Mr. Giffin with | ous lot of those fortunate beings who%e “home ison the deep ” And 
something in her hand. Hehad just previously to this forgotten Mr. | he cited various “snatches of songs,” both old and nev, illustrative 
Astley’s injunction, and pulled the mouth of his steed violently, | of the opinion that commences one of our national ballads—“ How 
which made him curvet all on one side with measured steps. How- | blest the life a sailor leads.” nt 
ever, he turned round to the lady, who said, “‘ ] beg your pardon, sir, | “‘Undoubtedly,” said Barclay Compton, smiling at the couleur d: 
I don’t think you are aware of it, but your horse’s tail has come off.” | rose vision of his young friend, ‘‘ ours is an cxistence made up alto- 

‘* Bless my soul and body, what is to be done?” ejaculated Giffin, | gether of pleasurable sensations, heightened by the delightful excite- 
‘what a singularly unlucky person I am!” He then took the tail | ments of storms, wrecks, and in the war time of battles.” 
from the lady, thanked her, and thrust it into his coat-pocket. “ Victories—you should say,” interrupted Templin. 

His attention was now aroused by another shout, and he heard the | ‘Not to mention,” continued Compton, “ tyrannical commanders, 
clicking of a horse’s heels coming-after him in sharp trot ; presently | and other domestic troubles that are generally to be found within the 
the rider came up to him menetnton a smali Shetland pony, with his | little world of a ship; and from the annoyance of which ‘ there’s no 
own legs aninch only from the ground. How are you, my fine fellow? | door to creep out.’ Nevertheless, I like the service, and would wish 
—Come to take a ride with you.” It was Mr. Cuzzans! for nothing beyond what it offers, if it did not compel me to pass s0 

he appearance of this mischievous person aroused all Julius Au- much of my time at a distance from the place where I have ‘ gar- 
gustus Gifiin’s bile. Cuzzans was perfectly free and easy. “ Pretty | nered up my heart.’ Remember that I have a wife and children, 
conduct that at Greenwich, sir !” exclaimed Giffin with asperity. _ who are in my eyes an angel and cherubs. When you are equally 

“Oh! Dll make all that up in a moment,” said Cuzzans. “We | fortunate, you will think with me that the two most delightful words in 
will go down again, and J will dine with you. You were my guest | a sailor’s vocabulary are ‘ homeward bound.’ ” ; 
the last time.” “ Well,” returned Rodney Templin, ‘‘are we not at this presen’ 
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sailing, exactly in that ecstatic condition ? 
weeks more, either realize or set at rest, whatever hopes and fears 
may ‘rush on your fancy,’ or on thatof Mrs.Compton? I can fur. 
nish you with lots of elegant ideas on the subject of hope. I have 
Campbell’s whole poem at my finger ends: not to mention all the 
charming things that Moore has ‘ playedand sung’ abouther. Then 
there is Collins’s fine personification of the blue anchor goddess.— 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair.’ Just as 
your wife will do, when she sees you coming in at that famous gar. 
den gate, you have so often talked of, that I see it always in my 
mind’s eye— 

‘O’ercanopied with odorous woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.’ 

But now (as I know it will do you good) I am willing to indulge 
you on this beautiful moonlight night, when I feel kindly towards all 
the world, by listening patiently, (and wakefully if I can,) to a con- 
nected history of your courtship and married life: if indeed you can 
keep the thread of your narrative straight. I do not expect to see 
much of you after your arrival at your paradise; and as unhappily 
we may not again be ship-mates, and, as, like Petruchio’s Curtis, I 
am unwilling to go down to my grave unenlightened upon the sub- 
ject of this marriage, and I will now set myself steadfastly to listen 
to its ‘strange eventful history :’ promising that in the extess of my 
present urbanity, I will make due allowance for the optical illusions 
to which a man is liable when he is in the singular predicament of 
continuing desperately in love with his wife.” 

“I only ask you to wait till you see my Rosalie,” said Lieutenant 
Compton, seating himself on the slide of the carronade on which his 
friend was now reclining. ‘ And I only wish that when you do mar- 
ry, you may be as happy in your choice as myself.” 

‘*‘ Agreed,” said Templin. ‘“ And now mon ami commence par le 

ommencement.”” 


And will not a few | 


“it is more than five years,” began Comptom, “since, on one | 


memorable afternoon, when I was officer of the deck, and we were 
lying at New York just off the Battery, that a party from the city 
came on board to visit our ship. There were two pair of married peo. 
ple, and two pair of single people. Among them was an old gentle. 
man acquainted with the captain, and disappointed at not4finding 
him on beard; and a young gentleman acquainted with me. The 
females were all well looking, but the gem of the party was a young 
lady who instantly struek me as the loveliest creature I had ever be- 
held. In stature she was exactly the juste milieu ; and she had a 
fine graceful figure, slender enough for lightness and juvenility, and 
round enough for health and dignity. Her complexion was of min. 
gied roses and lilies.” 

“ T understand,” interrupted Templin :— 

‘’Twas beauty truly blent, whose white and red 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on.’ ” 

“ Her ringlets,” pursued Compton, “looked as if touched with a 
perpetual sunbeam, and were disposed in the most becoming 
manner.” 

‘‘A golden mesh to entrap the harits of men,” observed Templin. 

‘‘ Her teeth were of pearl, her lips rubies, her eyes sapphires,” con- 
tinued Compton. ‘“ In short, no description can do her justice.” 

“Very well. I can imagine her,” said Templin. 


‘‘ Also,” resumed Compion, “ she was most exquisitely drest: and | 


you know that dress is a powerful adjunct to beauty. No woman, 
whatever nature may have done for her) can ever look well unless 
her dress is in good taste, and her hair asranged becomingly.” 

“T echo that important aphorism,” said Templin, “ and despise its 
false, though hacknied converse, that ‘beauty when unadorned is 
adorned the most.” 

* Well,” proceeded Compton. “Ina word, Rosalie Tilbourne was 
replete with every sort of loveliness: figure, features, complexion, 
dress, all were perfection. Her gown was one of the most beautiful 
things I ever beheld, and it was easy to perceive that it fitted her 
exactly. She hada charming scarf, and a divine bonnet—shoes— 
zloves—all were exquisite. I received the party at the gangway. 
There was the sweetest fearfulness about her, as in her turn she as. 
cended: and when I assisted in landing her safely on the deck, she 
was so fluttered, and so agitated with the danger (as she femininely 
magined it) of gettmg on board a ship, that nothing could be more 

aptivating. My friend Hargrave who belonged to the party, intro- 
duced all its members to me, and to the other officers that had come 
forward to assist in doing the honors of our frigate. I very soon ma. 
naged to accomplish my immediate task of taking exclusive charge 
of Miss Tulbourne; and I therefore remember nothing about any of 
the other guests. I endeavored to draw herinto conversation, but it 
was with some difficulty I could induce her to talk ; and when she 
did, her remarks on what she saw, and her occasional questions 
evinced such bewitching ignorance of every thing relating to a ship, 
that | was most happy in putting her right. To be sure, it was a lit. 


| 


| sons, one studying law, one physic, and one nothing: 


tle amusing that she should call the tops the balconies, and the | 


srouds the rope-ladders.” 


Perfectly natural,” said Templin. “ Nearly all women do so, till 
they learn better.” 


‘*The charming creature!” pursued Comptom, “‘she mistook the 


, pressed my delight at this information, shook him heartily by 
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capstan for the deck centre-table, and wondered there were no flow- 
er vases, or annuals, or card-baskets upon it. Then she was sadly 
afraid of falling down the trap-doors, as she termed the hatchways.” 

“Very natural, also,” observed Templin. 

‘In passing the guns,” contintinued Compton, “ she gathered he 
dress closly round her, lest on touching them they should go off: and, 
as we became better acquainted, she asked me in the most infantine 
manner, what had become of those three very tall huge men, that, 


whilein the boat approaching the ship, she had observed standing up 
on the deck like three great giants. ‘ Were they what you call the 
sentinels?’ said she. rely inquirer meant the win 


I found that the lovely ix 
sails, which she had seen from the boat, looking large and dark when 
relieved against the clear sky beyond the ship. So 1 showed her what 
they really were ; and explained them as contrivancrs for ventilating 
the lower decks. She then laughed much at the manner in which 
they gathered the air into their capacious funnels, and conveyed it 
down the hatchways. I was enchanted with her sweet simplicity.” 

“And with her gratuitous vivacity, no doubt,” said Templin. 

“ Yes,” resumed Compton, ‘she was full of animation, after her 
first timiditv had subsided. I never saw prettier teeth. We had just 
completed the tour cf all the showable parts of the ship, and return- 
ed to the upper deck, when the drum beat to quarters. I shall never 
forget my dear Rosalie’s amazement, when she saw the offieers and 
men all suddenly hasten to their respective stations: a ceremony 
which, when it was over, she innocently observed, ‘seemed foolish.’ 
When the crew was mustered, the rol!.call particularly amused her: 
and she laughed so prettily as the men answered to their names. But 
when the band struck up, she was highly delighted, and requested 
that I would ask the musicians for Batti batti, or for Nel cor piu sento. 
Unfortunately they were not acquainted with any Italian music: 
and she begged me to make them learn those airs immediately, as 
they were very fashionable. I must confess I was a little sorry, 
when at the evening descent of the flag they played the Star-Span- 
gled Banner, to hear so lovely a gir! inquire, ‘ what tune that was?” 

Templin raised his head from the gun on which he was resting if, 
and half sprung up, startled at the idea of an American young lady 
not knowing the Star-spangled Banner. But checking himself, he 
resumed his position; recollecting that this very lady was now the 
wife of a doating husband, and that husband his friend. 

** Too soon,” continued Compton, “ came the moment of departure. 
And our guests took leave, apparently much gratified by their visit 
to the frigate, and by the civilities of her officers; the gentlemen 
giving their cards and expressing a desire for farther acquaintance. 
You may be sure I did not quit the side of Miss Tilbourne till the 
last moment: grieving that I could not accompany her to her own 
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door. ye 
lessening boat unwilling 
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“Well,” said Templin, g 
rowed to land,’ did she cry‘ adieu, and wave her lily 

“No,” replied Compton, ‘but I unconsciously found myself 
waving mine, till I saw the whole party reach the wharf, and drive 
up the street in two carriages. Next morning, as soon as I could 
get away from the ship, I repaired to the office of my friend Har. 
grave, who had accompanied them on board, and was what is called 
a rising young lawyer. I asked him without much circumiocution, 
if he had any thoughts of paying his addresses to Miss Tilbourne. 
He assured me that he had not; at which I wondered! To set at 
rest all doubt on this subject, he confided to me that he was already 
engaged to a very charming girl, whose marriage with him was to 
take place as soon as slice was out of mourning for a brother. I e 
uc 
hand, and inquired where Miss Tilbourue was to be found: it be. 
ing my intention to make her an immediate visit. But Hargrave 
judiciously entreated me to wait till the commencement o! the ust- 
al visiting hours: and then not to go alone, but to accept his intro- 
duction to the young lady's family. I had not thought of her family, 
and Hargrave proceeded to inform me that her father, Mr. Tilbourne, 
was arserchant, who, though living in what is called handsome style, 
had never been especially fortunate in business; that he had three 
y that of his 
four daughters, three were still at boarding-schow! ; Rosalie, the el. 
dest, had finished her cducation about a twelvemonth ago; hed 
since been much in company, and was considered very beautiful. 
‘ That of course,’ said 1: ‘to see Rosalie Tilbourne is to behold the 
Very personification of perfect loveliness. But who are her devoted 
and acknowledged admirers ? From what rival have I the most to 
apprehend ?’ ‘ From old Baltus Vanbrunckel,’ replied Hargrave, a 
rich widower, aged between sixty five and seventy: immensely fat, 
with a large whitish face, and a reddish wig; certainly not to the 
taste of Miss Tilbourne, or any other lady, but much encouraged by 
her parents ; who it must be remembered have four daughters to be 
disposed of, afld three sons on hand, who as yet do nothing for then. 
selves.’ I became justly outrageous at the bare idea of the lovely 
Rosalie Tilbourne being sacrificed to this detestable old fellow, for 
detestable I knew he must be; till Hargrave reminded me thatin our 
country, no parents can compel a daughter to marry against her own 
inclination, or prevent her from marrying against theirs. ihe more 
I heard, the more I resolved to lose no time in endeavoring to rescus 
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the beautiful girl from all importunities concerning this horrible old | 
villain; though Hargrave assured me he was an honest man, and had 
always borne a respectable character. Perhaps so. But, even now, 
I have no patience to think of him. At length we set out on our ex- 
pedition. I secmed to tread on air, and soon outstripped my com. 
panion ; frequently getting so far ahead that he called to me to stop 
till he came up. We arrived at Mr. Tilbourne’s very genteel! house, 
where we found the charming Rosalie alene in the front parlor, 
practising on the harp, and accompanying the instrument with a 
voice which was indisputably capable of great execution. Her mo. 
ther (as we afterwards learnt) was out shopping. Rosalie was again 
exquisitely drest ; and without her bonnet, she looked still more beau. 
tiful. I was again introduced. She received me with evident plea. 
sure. I could not refrain from talking to her in a manner that 
evinced my admiration. My friend Hargrave, finding himself hkely 
to become Monsieur de Trop, looked at his watch, murmured some- 
thing about an engagement on business, and considerately took his 
leave.” 

“In a word,” said Templin, ‘‘ you offered yourself that morning to 
Miss 'Tilbourne, and she was graciously pleased to accept you.” 

“ The lovely creature!” exelaimed Compton. ‘ Had I not reason 


to be gratified (enraptured rather) when I found that I had at once | 
Could I ever sufficient. | 


made a favorable impression on her heart. 
ly love and admire her candor in notdenying it? And the noble dis- 
interestedness with which she at once declared against the wealthy 
owner of houses and lands, and gave her hand and heart to me— 
only a lieutenant in the navy.” 

“You were in unform, I suppose ?” said Templin. 

“Certainly. Oi course I wished to look well in 
eyes.” 

“ The sacrifice was undoubtedly great,” remarked Templin. “ An 


her beautiful 


old fat man, with a whitish face, and a reddish wig, to be relinquish. | 


ed for a tall, elegant youth, wearing eagle buttons, and a gold epan- 
let, and with fine dark curls of his own: and saying All sorts of de- 
lightful things, as fast as his tongue could utter them.” 

“And yet,” observed Compton, with becoming modesty, “ how 
many young girls would have hesitated before they could resolve to 
give up the prospect of a town-house and a country-house, two car- 
riages, plate, jewels, and the probability of soon being left a wealthy 
Widow.” 

‘Shame on such girls!” exclaimed Templin. ‘' But as no mer. 
cenary marriage ever did or ever could turn out well, I hope and be- 
lieve they always meet the full punishment they deserve.” 

“To be brief,” continued Compton, “I inquired of my now be- 
loved Rosalie at what time her father usually came home, that I 


might wait to see him at once, and respectfully offer myself as his fu- 


ture son-in-law. She counselled me to defer the interview till next 


day; as she apprehended more difficulty with her mother than with | at length, grew very tired of living with his wife and children at a 
her father, and she thought it best to give them both some previous | 


preparation. ‘ Leave it to me,’ said the dear prudent creature. ‘I 
2m not their only daughter, and they cannot expect to get rich hus. 
bands for us all. My sister Theodora will be out next season ; she 
‘s very pretty; so who knows but old Vanbrunckel may fancy her; 
and it is not quite impossible that she may be willing to take him, for 


knows nothing. Now I, continued Rosalie, ‘was educated here in 
the city at Mrs. Frotherham’s: but papa found it so expensive, that 
he said he could not afford the same for all his daughters; and mam. 
ma’s friend, Mrs. Seebright, told her she had always remarked that 
girls who played and sung tole: ubly and waltzed passably, and merely 
Jearnt lessons on the languages, married off quite as well as those that 


creature ; how delightfully she prattled. Every word is indelibly en- 
graven on my heart. And yet I almost wonder I can remember so 
accurately all that she said, when I was absorbed the whole time in 


admiring the surpassing loveliness of her face, and the graceful beau- | 


ty of her form. Well—to be brief again—Mrs. Tilbourne came home 
just as I was about to tear myselfaway; and I was introduced to her 
by her charming daughter. She was a fine-louking woman, with a great 
deal of manner ; but, desirous as I was to conciliate her, I saw that 
she regarded me with no very benign aspeet. As, at Mrs. Tilbourne’s 
unexpected entrance, I was seated on the sofa with her daughter's 
hand in mine, the elder lady might, perhaps, have had some suspicion 
of the subject on which Rosalie and I were conversing.” 

“T think it most likely she had,” observed Templin. 

Barclay Compton proceeded. ‘On a hint from Rosalie—the acute 
carling—I took my leave soon after Mrs. Tilbourne’s arrival. I will 
not aitempt to describe to you all I endured, while the hours were | 
cragging along their leaden feet, till the moment arrived when I could 
again visit the dwelling of my adored. I found Rosalie with her fa. 
ther and mother. Judge of my rapture on being received by both 
parents In @ manner that equalled my wishes, and went far beyond | 
my hopes. The-dear little diplomatist had made everything smooth. | 
1 offered references as to character, connections, &c.: but the excel. 
Jent people told me that none were necessary. All was soon settled: 


| sidered beneath his dignity, or rather his gentility. 





made me a complimentary speech: and Rosalie’s smail white hand 
was Officially putinto mine. In a short time, the old people kindly 
departed: the mother (as I afterwards understood) to write circulars 
to her friends informing them of her daughter's engagement ; and the 
father to announce the news in Wall street. Was not this flattering! 
It is true that, when we were alone, my Rosalie told me that, at first, 
she had much difficulty in inducing her father and mother to allow 
her to relinquish the chance of Mr. Vanbrunckel, (for it seems he ha‘ 


| not yet quite come to a proposal): but on her positively assuring them 


both, that she was immovably fixed and determined on marrying no 
human being but Lieutenant Compton ; and that if they did not con. 
sent with a good grace, they might safely rely on her running away 
with him, they at length yielded. Lovely, energetic creature!” 
** Of course,” said Templin, “the marriage speedily took place.”’ 
“Not half so soon as I wished,” replied Compton. “ Four weeks 
were required to fit out my charming Rosalie with the paraphernalia 


| considered requisite for brides. In the mean time, being very desirous 


of remaining in port awhile, 1 managed to get myself transferred to 
areceiving ship. We were married, took a teur to Niagara and the 
lakes; and on our return to the city we repaired to a large and very 
gentee! boarding.house, where I had secured lodgings tor my wife 
and self previous to our departure. I must tell you par parenthes: 
that the income of the little property left me by my father now be- 
came a valuable addition tomy pay. When we returned from the 
north, we found al! my wife’s family (except her brothers) established 
for the present, in our boarding-house ; Mr. Tiibourne heving failed 
during our absence. The younger children had been brought away 
from school. They were all pretty; and though as yet extremely 
taciturn, they seemed to be very sweet girls. The sons, asI under. 
stood, were ail living ata hotel. The truth is, 1 wae, naturally, sv 
happy with my Rosalie, that I was rather lost to everything else.” 

‘I can imagine you,” said Templin. 

Barclay Compton then proceeded to inform his friend that, during 
the first year of his marriage, he had remained chiefly on shore 


and 
during the second he had only gone to sea twice, and on short cruises. 


| Meanwhile, they had two children, a boy and a girl. Also, Theodora 


Tilbourne did really marry Mr. Baltus Vanbrunckel; who, a week 
afterwards, began to enforce the promise he had previously exacted 
from her, of dropping all intercourse with her own family, lest, as he 


| said, Mr. Tilbourne should expect his assistance to help him out 0: 


his difficulties. Mr. Tilbourne then went to New Orleans; where 
he found something to do, which, in New York, he would have con- 


He left his wife 
and younger children at the boarding-house, where Rodney Temp- 


| lin shrewdly suspected, that his friend Compton (though he did not 


say so) had been more than responsible for the expenses of his Rosa- 
lie’s relations. Be that as it may, Barclay Compton stated that he, 
boarding-house ; a mode of existence which ought to be irksome to 
all married people. He therefore took a cottage on Long Island, 
with a pretty garden, and in a place of very easy communication 
with the city. Here they commenced housekeeping under the su- 
perintendence of Mrs. Tilbourne, her two youngest daughters living 


' with them: and Compton devoted much of his time to the embellish- 
she has been all her life at a country boarding-school, and of course, | 


ment of the garden, which he represented as a little Eden; and to 
various contrivances for improving the conveniences of the house. 
Finally, he concluded his narrative by saying tliat the last letter he 
received from home (and which he had found at the Cape of Good 


_ Hope) informed him of his ‘father-in-law having sent for Mrs. Til. 


bourne and her youngest daughter to join him at New Orleans; leav- 


| ing Bertha with her sister Rosalie ‘* for company.” 
were great musicians and great dancers, and great French talkers, | 


and great Italian singers, and great German readers.’ The dear | 


‘And now, Templin,” proceeded our hero, ‘I will not conceal 
from you that I anticipate additional happiness on returning home, 
from Lovie my dear Rosalie and my own house still more to myself. 
Ever since our marriage a portion of her family have been continual- 
ly with us. We were always, it is true, on excellent terms. They 
were the near relatives of my beloved Rosalie; and therefore I a!. 
ways regarded them in the most favorable light, and endeavored to 
close my eyes and ears to their little imperfections. Still, there were 
times when I longed to see my wife bona fide mistress of her own 


| hoase, and manager of her own children, exercising her own judg- 
| ment, and not always referring to her mother. I shall now enjoy 


that felicity. Bertha Tilbourne will be no interruption, for she is one 
of the gentlest and most passive of human beings. My darling chil- 
dren are now ata delightful age. You must come often, my dear 
Templin, and witness and participate in our happiness; tili you are 
induced to follow my example, and set abont preparing such a home 
for yourself.” 

Templin shook the hand of his friend ; and for the short remainder 
of the watch they resumed their promenade on the deck, and calcu- 
lated the shortest time that could possibly elapse before they found 


| themselves at the end of their voyage. r 


The moon was now setting b-hind the western waves. A faint 
gieam of her diminished light yet singered about the ship, and faded 
away from the blackening ocean. The stars, that had been lost in 
her effulgence, now again sparkled out in the dark blue of ether. 


the father shook hands with me, as his son-in-law elect: the mother | Lieutenant Compton remarked with much satisfaction that certain 
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constellations belonging to the southern hemisphere were now no 
tong®: visible. For several nights the Cross of the South had been 
seen no more, and the bright Canopus appeared lower and lower to- 
wards the verge of the horizon. The north star twinkled again at 
her station: the unchanging friend of the seaman that navigates 
those seas which spread their world of waters from the burning re- 
gions of the line to the frozen shores of Greenland. ‘Lhe increasing 
breeze blew fresh and fair, and the frigate seemed almost to fly 
through the waves, while the volumes of foam that she threw around 
her shone like liquid fire, with that mysterious scintillation which is 
one of the wonders of the deep. The mid-watch was now over ; and 
our two officers, when their successors came to take their places, de- 
scended tu their cots, to repose themselves for the remainder of the 
night. 

After leaving the range of the trade winds, our voyagers continued 
to be favored by propitious breezes: though to Barclay Compton 
every day seemed longer and longer, At last, their approach to the 
coast was indicated by the usual signs of sea-weed and sea.birds, 
with other infallible tokens well-known to the wanderer of the path- 
less wave. Columbus himself, on the voyage which gave America 
to the world, looked out not more anxiously for Jand than did our 
impatient hero; and more than once even his practised eye was at 
fault, in imagining he had discovered what was not yet to be seen. 

At length, one clear morning at sunrise the welcome intelligence 
Was announced by a seaman from the mast-head; and the north. 
eastern coast of New Jersey was soon plainly discerned from the 
deck. A signal was made fora pilot. A boat shortly run along- 
side, and the pilot, on coming on board, produced a New York paper 
dated within the week. As soon as Lieutenant Compton ceuld get 
hold of it, he sought immediately for the ubituary section; in trem- 
bling dread lest he should there meet the name of one most dear to 
him. No such fear was realized; and the paper went round, till it 
was fairly worn out in the hands of the midshipmen. 

Before noon the frigate rounded Sandy Hook, and proceeded gal- 
lantly up the bay; the forts firing as she passed. Some anchored 
off the Battery, and, in answer to the acclamations of the citizens 
assembled to greet her safe return after a three years’ absence, she 
complimented the town with the accustomed salute of thirteen guns. 

The captain had already landed; and the officers respectively | 
prepared to go on shore, as soon as their duties would allow them 
to leave the ship. 

ft was not long before Barclay Compton sprung down the frigate’s 
side inte the little boat that was to carry him to his long wished for 
home. As he took his seat in the stern sheets, he looked up at his | 
friend Templin, who, remaining for the present on board, stood | 
leaning over the taffrail, and gaily, yet tearfully, our hero ex- 
claimed,— 

‘‘ Now for my wife and children” 


PART THE SECOND. 


The season was verging towards the close of October. The va. 
ried and glowing tints that color so richly the foliage of mid-autumn, 
were now fading into a dusky brown, relieved only by the deep en. 
during green of the cedars. A bleak north wind swept rudely 
through the bowing branches, scattering down showers of leaves, and | 
whirling them in eddies along the road. The sun glared fitfully out 
and volumes of heavy clouds that were wafted wildly across the les- 
sening blue of the sky, and cast their dark shade upon the face of the 
waters. Yet all was warm and cheerful in the mind and heart of 
Barclay Compton, for the hour had come, which, after a three years’ 
absence, would restore him to his home. It was not long before he 
found himself in sight of his own little domain ; and, leaping from 
the boat before she had touched the shore, he ran, rather than walked 
towards “ the modest mansion” that contained his cherished trea- 
sures. 

When our hero arrived at his garden gate, he would, in calmer mo- 
ments, have found some little difficulty in throwing it open, as one 
of the hinges was off ; neither did he perceive a sort of hollow or 
swamp, or in plain terms, a dirty puddle,that lay just at the entranee. 
Also it escaped his observation that the large and once-flourishing 
rose-trees,which had stood there so long like beautiful sentinels, were 
now entirely dead: that the garden-beds were overgrown with weeds ; 
and that the gravel-walk which led to the door was tufted with grass. 
The noise of flinging wide the gate, and the sound of his steps on 
the gravel seemed to have prodaced no effect on the inhabitants of 
the house, not one of whom was visible in casement orin porch. All 
was blank and silent; No children “ rantolisp their sire’s return.” 
No wife “ sobbed aloud in the fullness of heart.” 

Qn trying the front door Barclay Compton found it fastend. There- 
fore throwing up the sash of the nearest window, he jumped into the 
‘ront. parler, but found no one there except a dirty Irish woman, who 
was see-sawing herself to sleep in the rocking-chair. She started up 
and screamed at the top of her voice, “ A thief! athief! thieves ! 
and murder alive !” “ Hush! hush !” said Compton. “ This is my 
own house. The door was fast! Where is my-wife? Where's 
Mrs. Compton ?” , 

“ Ah! indade! and is it come home you are ?” said the woman. 
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“ I'm so wake with the fright I can’t stand on my legs.” Then, 
sinking into the rockimgschair and lowering her voice, she added, 
“ sorrow a master J evev#ee, that, instead of knocking at the door 
like a jontleman and an ould christian, comes spanging in at the win- 
dor, like a white boy or a carder; frightening people’s 

“Is my wife well?” exclaimed Compton. “ Are my children 
well? Tell me this instant where I shal! find them.” 

**Asto the wife,” replied the Trishmoman, “ (for you wouldn't 
have me say the mistress, being it’s what nobody does in this free 
country,) she’s above stairs taking her aternoon’s nap ; and nobody 
mustn’t waken her for the dear life. And Batsy (the t’other young 
woman, for I’m the head cook,) is gone to walk the childer out of 
hearing of the house ; saing as how bekase when they're in it, the boy 
kapes up such a riot and ramping, and the gal such a scraiching and 
scraiming, that neither the mother nor Miss Bartha can't get their 
slapes Out in pace and quietness. And if the truth must be tould, 
(which isn’t always nadeful neither,) now when dinner was got 
through with, and there was nebody to the fore, I just stepped in here 


: 
life out.” 


| to take a little lollop in the rocking-cheer, before 1 washed up my din- 
| ner dishes, badluck to them, (thopgh it’s few they are,) with all the 


throuble they give me, a scraping and scratching the grace off. Them 
what hires a head cook of the name of Biddy O'Rourke, should kape 
an under-gal to wait on her and clane after her, and net be expect. 
ing her to do any other dirty work than the cocking. Ah! and 
where’s the man gone then! Anyhow, it aint manners to bounce up 
stairsand have me in the middle of myspeaking. But there aint no 
jontlemen never in no free countries ; and no great store of ladies 
naither.” 

Barclay Compton had indeed bounced up stairs at the very begin. 
ning of Biddy’s narrative, which, unperceived by herself, almost 1m. 
mediately became a monologue. Atthe top of the staircase he met 
a thin, sallow-faced female, in the most slatternly dishabille he had 
ever seen, and in whom, till she threw herself into his arms, he could 
scarcely recognize his beautiful Rosalie. “ Why Barclay,” said she, 
“ how soon you have come back. I was quite astonished when old 
captain Seaview sent me word that your ship had been telegraphed, 
as they call it, and that I might expect you home this afternoon. 
When I laid myselt on the bed after dinner, [ thoug)it I should never 
get to sleep for thinking how short a time it takes people to go all 
over the world.” 

* Round it, you mean,” replied Compton. 
children ?” 

“Oh! quite well. And sv is Bertha. She has been taking her 
nap on my bed, fer somehow her own has not happened to be made 
to-day. Your coming aroused her, and she is now dressing. But 


“ But how are the dear 


| come; let us go down into the front parlor.” 


They did so, and found the disordered and cheerless room vacated 
by its last occupant. Mrs. Compton threw herself into the rocking. 
chair, and Barelay took a seat opposite to her, on a sofa that filled 
one of the recesses. He looked with wonder at the ravages which 
three years had made with the beauty of his wife. His previous 
absences had been so short, and his vision so dimmed by the inter. 
sity of his love, that, in his partial eyes, she had till now always ap. 
peated lovely. Moreover her mother, Mrs. Tilbourne, who attached 
great importance to dress, had taken care that Rosalie’s should never 
be neglected while under her cognizance. And also that the house- 
hold affairs should be so conducted as to keep up at least the appear- 
ance of ‘ living like their reighbors.” But it was now more than a 

ear that Rosalie had been left to herself, with no better companion 
than a dull and indolent sister, who, like most persons that have no 
resources within themselves, was never contented except when she 
was visiting about, and bestowing her insipidity upon people whose 
houses she found less uncomfortable than the one which was called 
her home, 

To returt: to Rosalie Compton. She had grown thin and bony, 
and her once white and smoothly delicate skin was yellow and shri- 
velled. The ruse bad faded from her cheek ; her teeth looked dis- 
colored and indeed neglected, and two of the most conspicuous were 
gone. Her eyes had lost their brightness ; and, as their expression 
had never been intellectual, whatever beauty they once possessed 
existed no longer. Her once luxuriant hair had become dry and 
scanty. She had long since given up curls, as too troublesome : and 
her disordered tresses were partially concealed under a soiled and 
rumpled cap, trimmed with crushed gauze ribbon that had once been 
pink, and the remains of some broken and faded flowers. As she 
| had neither collar, frill, nor any other white thing about her neck or 
face, her now unbeautiful skin looked to great disadvantage against 
a dingy calico wrapper, one sleeve of which was half torn out at the 
shoulder, the other slit up nearly from the wrist to the elbow. The 
wrapper being unfortunately made to fly open, discovered an old 
plaid.silk petticoat, defaced with numerous stains and grease spots, 
which it had received in its original form of a frock; and from its 
draggled and faggled hem at the bottom, small tufts of dirty wad- 
ding were — wofully out. On her feet, which she had thrust 
slipshod into old light-colored slippers, were black silk stockings with 
what are called drop-stitches running the whole length from the 
instep to the ankle ; not to mention decided holes above the heel. 
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Barclay Compton looked at his wife Rosalie, first in mute astonish. ; and does a job or two for me ; though, to be sure, he chargeg very 
high. As to the women-servants, they too are bad enough; snd 


ment, and then in unspeakable sorrow. She had become so habitua- 
ted to negligence of dress and to the discomforts of an ill. kept house, 
that it did not enter into her weak mind to offer any excuse for either. 
It is true Rosalie had been apprized of the arrival of Compton’s ship 
quite in time to get herself and other things a little in order for his 
reception, after so long an absence : as any woman of even tolera- 
ble sense nnd feeling would naturally have done. But had such an 
idea chanced to come into her head, she would have dismissed it with 
the silly and selfish reflection, that he was only her husband ; and, 
consequently, it was not worth while to put herself the least out of 
the way cn his account. How many wives have in this manner lest, 
first the respect and then the affection of the man whom they have 
yowed at the altar to love and honor. 

“ Well, Barclay,” said Mrs. Compton, “ you see ma’ has left me. 
And I can’t say I miss her much, for she was always fidgetting and 
fussing ; and saying this must be done, and that must be done; and 
setting the servants to work ; and making the children behave them- 
selves; and insisting on my being nicely drest, just as if I was still 
a girl, and not married. To say the truth, I find it quite a relief to 
be without her. As to Bertha, she is nobody. So we get along vey 
well together: each taking her own course, and not meddling wit 
the other. To be sure I might have a great deal of trouble with the 
children, and the house, and the servants, if I chose totake it. But 
I find the best way is to let things go, and not worry myself at all. 
And so, somehow, we get along.’ 

‘* Somehow, indeed !” thought Barclay Compton, as he sadly turned 
his eyes from his own neat and handsome wife, and cast them around 


the room, which evidently had not been put in order that day ; to | 


say nothing of the general aspect of the defaced and neglected fur- 
niture, all of which looked as if it had been a dozen years in use, and 
ill used all the time. On the stained and greasy marble of the pier- 
table stood an astral lamp with a large hole broken in the side of its 
ground glass shade, which was therefore unserviceable. On the tot- 
tering centre-table, which had lost one of its castors, sat a candle- 
stick whose never-cleaned silver was so obscured with dark spots and 
streaks that it looked worse than Britannia metal. The candle of the 
preceding night had been allowed to burn down into the socket, and 
the snuff was still standing imbedded in the remains of the sperma- 
ceti, which, overflowing the edge, had found its way to the much- 


can get none to stay with me, unless I let them do pretty much as 


| they please. Every one of them hated coal fires, and I got out of 


patience with coal myself. So I had the grates taken down; and | 
commissioned Murphy to get me andirons and fender for this parlor, 
and a chimney board for the other. And we burnt wood the re. 
mainder of the winter, and had very little trouble except with the 
smoke.” 

‘“* And where are the ceal-grates ?” inquired Compton. 

**] don’t know. I believe they are somewhere in the back cellar 
or perhaps Murphy took them away,—Yees, I rather think he did.” 

“No doubt of it,” observed Compton. “ But let our present con. 
sideration be how to obtain a fire, for the afternoon is really too cold 
to be comfortable without one. The wind seems to be rushing in a: 
all quarters.” 

‘La! Barclay—You a sailor and to think so much of a little cold 
wind. I daresay you have been colder than you are now, a hundred 
thousand times, in sailing all over the wold. My opinion is, that 
sailors ought to put up with everything without uttering a word of 


complaint.” 


“ But that opinion is not mine,” said Compton. “ On the contrary, 
I think there is no merit in submitting tameiy to any inconvenience 
that can be easily remedied. Also, the more a sailor has suffered at 


| sea the more he is desirous of being comfortable on shore; and the 


longer he has been absent, the more he appreciates his home, and 
wishes to find it a good one.” 

“ Well, dear,” said Rosalie, “ if you are so urgent about having a 
fire, I really don’t know who is to make it. urphy was here this 
morning, and it’s a chance if we see him again to-day. If you go out 
to the gate, and look up and down the road, you may perhaps pick up 


"a boy, and coax him in by the offer of a shilling or two. I have to 


abused, but once very handsome, table-cover, whose natural tints were | 


now scarcely visible; so sadly had it suffired from stainingr, greas. 
ings, scertchings, emuttings, inkings, and all the other ills that a ta. 
ble-cover is heir to. In a dusty snuffer-tray, lay on its side a half- 
open and one-handled pair of snuffers, with the black candle.snuff 


purstihg out, some of which was scattered on the table where it had | 


burnt an additional hole in the unhappy cloth. The window-panes 
looked of a dim brown for Want of washing. The cords of the Ve- 
nitian blinds were out of order, so that one blind would never go up, 
and the other would never come down. Fortunately this last be- 
longed to the window through which Lieutenant Compton had made 
his entree into his own house. The handle of the door-lock was off, 
and the lock itself hung by one screw, se that the door could not be 


shut cary di and Compton afterwards found that every lock in the | 
ec 


house had become deficient in something. To have them, or indeed 
any thing else, repaired, seemed never to have entered his Rosalie’s 
mind. 

Though so late in the season, the matting remained yet on the 
floors, and was in some places worn into slits from the rude manner 
in which tables and chairs were scrawled over it. Though the day 
was so bleak and ehilly, there was no fire in either parlor, the door 
being open between them. The grates which Compton had left were 
no longer there. The fire-place of the back-room was shut up by a 
tawdry chimney-board ; that of the front parlor was occupied by a 
dusty jar of dead dahlias flanked by two andirons, which, as well as 
the brass fender, were green with verdigris. 

‘The afternoon is very chilly,” said Compton. 
without fire ?” jf 

‘Oh! we have not thought of fire yet.” 

“Tt is really time it should be thought of, 
grates been removed ?” 

**Oh! I found a coal fire quite too much trouble. It was so hard 
to get it to burn: and it was always going out. And then there was 
no making it up again so as to do any good, without raking out all 
the dead coal, and giving it a fresh start with new kindlings. And 
kindlings were always scarce, and always when most wanted there 
were none at hand. And we Were always out of charcoal, for, when 


‘“* Why are you 


But why have the coal. 


we had any, we somehow used it all up directly, as it seemed the only | been some any day these three wakes: only there wasn’t nobody to 


thing fur a quick fire. And, after ma’ went away, I found! could 


do so sometimes, when things get to a pitch, and Murphy is not to be 
had, and we are suffering te get something done which nobody in the 
house will do. But the shortest way, dear Barclay, will be for you 
to make the fire yourself. I dare say you have often had te do so at 
sea.” 

‘* Never,” replied Barclay. 

‘* The chambermaid is out walking with the children,” said Rosalie. 
“ And I told her to keep them out all the afternoon: for whenever 
they are in the house there is no peace for their noise.” 

“ Poor things,” said Barclay, ‘* they Will come home very cold. I 
will ring for a fire immediately.” 

He attempted to do so; but his wife told him the bell-wire was 
broken. ‘I'll try the bell of the back parlor,” said he. 

‘‘That is broken also,” observed Rosalie. “ The belle are broken 
all over the house.” 

** Why have they not been repaired ?”” 

““Oh ! they were of no use, so it was not worth while to keep them 
in order. Since ma’ went away I never could get a servant that 
would mind the bell. And those that I have now protest positively 


| against it. Betsey says it would hurt her feelings to come to a bell, 


| ton. 


and Biddy declares she will not be rung about the house like a dog.” 

“I never knew of dogs being rung about the house,” said Comp- 
Mea “* But I am weary of all this nonsense. And a fire there must 

‘¢ Well then, dear,” replied kis wife, ‘I think you wil? have to 
make it yourself. Even if Betsey was at home I know it would hurt 
her feelings to be asked to do it. And as for Biddy I could not dare 
to hint such a thig to her. She would raise an uproar that would 
collect a mob before the house.” 

Compton grieved to find his wife so completely servant-ridden.— 
She lvoked so thin, and pallid, and chilly, that he knew a fire would 
really do her good; and he thought of his children coming home 
shivering from their bleak windy walk. So, after a short pause, he 
went down into the cellar, brought up a large back-log, and laid it 


| on the hearth; next an armful of smaller wood ; and then he resorted 


' to the kitchen for a shovel of kindling coals. 


not manage John; soI dispatched him; or, rather, he dispatched | 


himself, by the end of the month. 
waiters in less than six weeks, and every One of them was worse and 
worse. And at last I concluded to give up keeping a man servant ; 
for, after they got used to me, none of them ever minded a word I 


And I had half a dozen other | 


said. So I have been making out somehow with a cook, andacham. | 


bermaid who attends to the children beside : and Murphy, one of the 
waiters at the tavern, stops in sometimes when he goes of errands, 


| 


d Here he cast but one 
glance around, and then walked ‘steadily up to the fireplace, afraid 
to take another view; for never had he seen a kitchen so dirty, and 
in such disorder. Biddy was now engrossed with the arduous task 
of washing one dish and four plates. She stared at seeing Compton, 
and exclaimed, “ Eh! and what is it ye’ra wanting ? It’s an ill-be- 
coming sight to see a jontleman in a kitchen; and above all when 
the head cook is washin up the dinner dishes. But this Ameriky is 
a quare sort of place, and han’t got no manners, Oh! is it fire you're 
after then ? It is well there’s to be fire atlast. There ought to have 


make it. 

Compton, of course, vouchsafed no reply : but took a large shovel- 
full ef live coals. ‘ And is it any tay you expect to have ?” said 
Biddy, ‘‘a robbin the kitchen fire after this fashion: so that there 
will be nothin left to kendle up, and bile the kittle, without my lug- 
gin up fresh wud from the cellar.” 

Compton made no answer, but carried his shovel of coals to the 
front parlor, where he soon succeded in making a good fire. His 


| wife drew close to it, and shrugged her shoulders, saying, “ Well 
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rea\'y, a fire in a cold afternoon is a very comfortable thing, when | 
one *&s a husband to make it.” 

Bei\taa Tilbourne now made her appearance down stairs, attired in | 
an airy summer costume of printed muslin, made very low in the 
neck which was edged with a narrow lace, and she looked sadly in 
want of a pelerine, or cape, or something that would seem more com. 
fortable than a small thin scarf thrown back from her shoulders, and 


confined only by her elbows. On her head was a transparent bonnet, | 


looking as if the wind would whistle through its casings. Miss ‘T)l- 


bourne received her brother-in-law with an unmeaning smile, hoped | them; but he grieved to find that, for want of cultivation, their under- 


| standings were far below the average minds of children of similar age; 
_ and that, being left almost entirely with the servants, and allowed to 
| pass much of their time in the kitchen, they had imbibed habits, and 


he had been well since she last saw him, said she was guing to drink 
tea with her friend Maria Melsom, made a boarding-school courtesy, 
and tripped off. © 

The young lady had scarcely gone, when Mr. and Mrs. Compton 
were startled by a loud roaring noise, that seemed to shake the whole 


house. Flakes of burning soot began to fall, and the chimney was | 


found to be on fire. ‘There! there! Barclay !” cried his wife.— 
“See what you have done! I don’t believe the chimney has been 
swept since ma’ went away. And yet, somehow, we got along with 
it. There now ! hear how it is roaring and raging! and look at the 
bits of fire all showering down! Oh! oh! B 

see if it is not blazing out at the top. You need not look about fora 


hearth rug; don’t you see the matting is down. Take off your coat, | 


and hold it before the fireplace.” 

Barclay, however, tore off for this purpose the cloth tabie-cover, 
throwing down the candlestick, snuffers, &c,; his wife exclaiming, 
“Oh! oh! I wish men would never come home.” 


The Insh woman now ran from the kitchen to scold at Compton | 


for having made the fire. The alarm having spread, the neighbors 
came to assist; and, the usual means being employed, the conflagra- 
tion of the chimney was extinguished. 

When Compton camé down from the roof, which (the wind being 
high) he had much difficulty in saving, and which, spite of wet blan. 
kets, &c., had several times caught fire, he found the parlor delaged 
with the water that had been poured down the chimney. His chil- 
dren had come home: the boy was paddling through the wet, and the 
cirl was seated on the floor in the midst of it, screaming loudly. His 
wife lay on the sofa in strong hysterics, which her maid Betsey, ex. 
tended on the mat, with her head resting painfully upon a footstool, 
was trying to copy. A number of -men, and a double number of 
boys were present, some endeavored to be serviceable, and some only 
gazing and pushing about. The fender had been kicked across the 
room : the andirons were overset, and the back log had rolled for. 
ward ; while the quenched and blackened wood-sticks, lay, some on 
‘he floored-hearth, and some had tumbled on the matting. 

At length things were restored to tolerable order : Biddy having 
shaken the hysterics out of Betsey, that she might set her to mopping 


ip the water that drenched the floor: an occupation which was a sad | 


trial to that young lady’s feelings. The soot was not so entirely 
burnt out as to render it safe to make again a fire in the front parlor, 
end Compton having ascertained that every chimney in the house 
required sweeping, made up his mind to be cold. He next turned his 
attention to his children, of whom he had as yet taken but a hasty 
embrace. 
wearing their summer clothes. The boy, who was five years old, 
continued in a suit of faded nankeen, and a discolored straw hat; and 
the girl, who was four, in a dribby, stringy, dirt-colored printed mus. 
lin frock, a battered batiste bonnet, and a little dirty party.colored 
shawl of open woollen netting. The long, dry, tow-like hair of these 
neglected little creatures hung in elf-locks about their faces, which, 


as well as their bare hands, were blue with cold. They had red watery | 


eyes, and noses to match : fever blisters on their lips, and sores at the 


glected looking children, and such as are quite unkissable to all but 
their own parents. 

Still the heart of Barclay Compton yearned to his son and daugh- 
ter, though he now felt that they had but little of the cherub about 
them, in looks at least. So, as soon as the chimney was put out, he 


names were William and Catherine. After his three years’ absence, 
neither of the children recognized their father, and they at first re. 
sponded to his caresses by cries and struggles. At length he suc. 


ceeded in reconciling them to himself, and they suffered him to take | 


one on each knee on con¢ition of being allowed to twist at the buat- 
tons of his coat and pull at his hair. Peace, however, did not con- 
tinwe long; for the boy began to kick the girl and the girl to scratch 
the boy. Their father, threatentng them both with punishment, put 
them off his lap. He then, in spite of their screams, conveyed them 


each to a corner, and ordered them to stand there ; but they both ran | 


out of their corners the next moment, and sobbing with passion, desi- 
red him to go back to his ship; declaring they would not have him 
for a father. Mrs. Compton who had been slumbering on the sofa, 


aroused by their noise, now came to the rescue; and, telling her hus- 
band that he did not know how to manage the children, she went to 
a closet, from which she pacified them with a handful of candy, saying 
to Barclay, ** Candy’s the only thing. i 
without it. 


There would be no living 
I always keep on hand a good supply. It saves a deal 


ut up your head, and | 


They looked thin, pale, and unhealthy, and were still | 
_ Went away. 


| bits of siick, and wads of chewed paper, under some of the keys, so 
| that they will not go down when touched. This he calls pegging up 


! 
' 
| is no likelihood of my ever resuming it. 
! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of trouble, and they never get tired of it. And it is so much handis- 
than cakes and sweetmeats.” 
The candy (which their mother served out to them a second and a 


| third time) having put them into a better humor, the children con. 


sented to sit on the sofa, one on each side of their father ; Mrs. Comp. 
ton, who had thrown herself into the rocking chair, telling him the 
safest way was to let them alone, and above all to take care and keep 
himself between them. Barclay Compton endeavored to engage their 
attention by telling them little things that he thought would amuse 


acquired expressions to which they ought always to have remained 
strangers. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail, at full length, the remainder of 
this, the first evening of our sailor’s return. Suffice it to say that all 
was comfortless, cheerless, and vexatious. Barclay Compton tried in 
vain to fancy himself happy. Yet he could neither shut his eyes nor 
stop his ears. And he began to fear that his wife’s entire indifference 
to all that could make his arrival pleasant after so long an absence, 
was an evidence that her regard for him had subsided. Had he net 
been blinded by his own love, (a love which from its commencement 
had no rational foundation,) he would long since have been aware that 
his fair Rosalie had not sufficient heart or mind to be susceptable of 
true affection for any one. But now that her beauty had faded, her 
faults began to come out in their native tints to the no longer dazzled 
eyes of herhusband. As his vision cleared, his heart sunk ; the present 
was all disappointment, and sad indeed were his misgivings as to the 
future happiness of his married life. : 

Next morning, after an ill-cooked, ill-served, and unpalatable 
breakfast, at which Bertha did not appear, and at which Rosalie 
presided in her nightcap; the boy and girl squabbliug all the time, 
and when he interposed, desiring their father, “ to get along back to 
his ship,” and “‘ leave them be,” Barclay Compton began to entertain 
s¢rious thoughts uf a gentle expostulation with his wife. He therefore 
expedited the departure of his children to play (or rather to scramble 
and screech) in the garden: the clouds of the preceding evening 
having departed, to rain in some other place. 

‘¢ Rosalie” said Compton, ‘‘ in what way do you generally employ 
your time ?” 

* Well, I don’t know. 
day gets through. 

* Do you devote much of your time to music ?”’ 

“Pho! not I, indeed. You know I gave up my daily practising 
soon after we were married : for why should I practice when there 
Was nobody io make me? And, since you have been away these 
last three years, I don’t believe I have played one of your favorite 
songs, or indeed any thing else. The truth is, after all the strings of 
the harp were broken, (which was very soon, for some of them always 


In no partieular way. But somehow the 


| snapped in wet weather,) I thought it was not worth while to get it 


new-strung ; so the harp is stowed away among other lumber in the 
back-garret. As to the piano, I let it stand where it is in the back 
parlor ; for sometimes of a rainy day it keeps the children out of 
mischief to let them drum on it. It has not been tuned since you 
The sounding board is cracked, and Willy has shoved 


the piano, and no amusement keeps him quiet so long. And then, 
Biddy has a way of bringing in the dinner, before she sets the table, 


and so she puts the hot dishes on the piano; for there never seems to 


| be room on the sideboard. Altogether, the instrument is in bad order, 
corners of their mduths; and were altogether most forlorn and ne- | 


and I don’t think it worth while to have it repaired; for, as I tell you, 
I am quite outiof practice, and music is so much trouble, that there 
To be sure, when we were 
boarding, I used to play sometimes ; for among strangers (as ma’ al- 


| ways told me) it is necessary to keep up appearances, even if one is 


' married. But I cannot see the use of doing so in one’s own house, 
clasped them in his arms and called them his darlings. Their real | 


and after one has been settled for years in domestic life, and has no- 
| body about but one’s own family, and one’s own husband.” 

Barclay Compton sighed. ‘ Perhaps,” said he, ‘ you have ac- 
quired a fondness for books. Do you read now ?” 

“Not I, indeed. I cared nothing for books when I was a girl, 
and I never heard of a woman taking to read after she was married. 
Bertha gets a book sometimes ; but I always see her fall asleep over 
it in a few minutes, and I am sure I should do the same. Whenever 
I have tried reading, I always found history, and travels, and allsorts 
of true books were dull and tiresome; and as to novels and tales, 
they seemed to me nothing but foolish lies; and poetry I have all my 
life abominated.” 

, “Do you sew much 

| No. I have quite given up worsted work. Bertha does a littie 

at it, and always keeps some on hand to take with her when she goes 

out to spend the day, or take a sociable tea with the neighbors. As 

for plain sewing, 1 never did any of it in my life, and I certaily am 

, not going to beginnow. I suppose you think the children ought not 
to be wearing their summer clothes so late in the season.”’ 
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*‘ Indeed I do think so.” 

‘‘ Never mind, it will make them hardy. Really there is so mueh 
trouble with having a seamstress, or a dress-maker, or @ tailoress, in 
the house, that I always put off the evil day as long as possible; and 
when I do make up my mind to send for any of these people, they 
are always engaged elsewhere. I have been thinking of taking the 
children to the city, and getting them fitted out with ready made 
things ; but somehow it never seemed convenient. As for myself, I 
have pretty much left off caring how I look.” 

‘« So I perceive,” said Compton. 

‘One gets along much easier for not being too particular in any 
thing,” observed Rosalie. 

“And yet, by your own account, you do not get along easily at all. 
Indeed, there is no difficulty in discovering that there is a great want 
of comfort in the present condition of your domestic affairs.” 

“Still we make out.” 

* You exist, I grant. Neither you nor the children have yet died 
in consequence of all this inertness, and indifference, and misrule, 
and mismanagement; which it grieves me to witness, after having 
anticipated a very different state of things.” 

“‘T don’t know why you should.” 

«<I could not have believed it possible,my dear Rosalie, that, when 
left to yourself, and no longer under the supervision of your mother, 
you should evince such entire wantof judgment, energy, and I fear 
capability.” 


** You've hit it exactly. Capability is the very thing I do want.— 


I never had the least turn for housekeeping, or sewing, or dressing 
children, or making them behave themselves. Ma’ always found it 
less trouble to do things herself than to teach her daughters, for we 
are all pretty much alike. When she was going away to New Or- 


| him with increasing violence to go and see Sally Stiggins dow, ; 


| 


with servants. The children dragged at his hands and coat, ur i 


Mrs. Hanley’s kitchen. He peremptorily commanded them to dist, 


| assuring them in his indignation, that they should never again go out 


with Betsy, and that their visits to kitchens should cease. Upon 
this both boy and girl began to jump and scream with all their might, 


| struggling in vain to get loose from their father’s hands, desiring 
| him to go back to his ship, and telling him that they loved Murphy 


better than him. Compton now thought it best to take the children 
directly home ; therefore he snatched up the shrieking girl with one 
hand, and with the other dragged along the boy, yelling like a young 
Indian. 

Just as Lieutenant Compton reached his own gate, the furious lit. 
tle girl trying to scratch her father’s face, and the savage little boy 
biting at his father’s hand, his eyes were greeted by the appearance 
of Rodney Templin, who was about to enter at the moment, but 


| stopped till his friend came up. The boy, for a moment, ceased cry. 
ing to gaze at the stranger; but the girl, in her delirium of passion, 


| 


jeans, she told me how I would feel the want of her, and said she was | 


sorry she had not compelled me to learn something useful; instead 
of devoting my whole time to music, and dress, and company. Well, 
why did not she try to bring me up better. May be 1 might have 
learnt what she called useful things, if she had insisted on teaching 
me.” 

‘‘ My dear Rosalie,’ said Compton, in a softened voice, ‘it is not 
yet too late.” , 

“Yes it is. Ican’t take the trouble now. You will have to put 
up With me just as Iam, for I shail never be any better. All your 


| ma’ send away naughty pa 


called out to Templin, “* Don’t come in! don’t come in! You shan't 
come in atour gate! Pa’! pa’! drive that man away, or I won't be 
good never!” 

‘*No! no!” screamed the boy. ‘ Nobody shall come to our house 
but Murphy. Pa’! pa’! I'll make you go back to your ship.” 

“‘ So,” thought Templin, “‘ these are Barclay Compton’s cherubs.” 

Barclay, much disconcerted, set down the girl, and let go the boy; 
and both children ran to the house, screaming that they would “make 
>)? ‘'Templin advanced and shook hands 
with his friead, who, greatly embarrassed, invited him in. And Tem- 
plin thought it necessary to apologise for visiting him so soon, by 
saying that he was going on the following day to set out for the west. 
ern part of the state; purposing to pass a few weeks with his sis. 
ters, both of whom were married, and settted in that section of th: 
country. 

The children had already got into the house; and in ‘heir way 


| were making bitter complaints to their mother of the nefarious con- 


complaining and advising will do no good, but only make me worse, | 


and give mea dislike to you; forI hate lecturing. And it is quite 
too soon for you to begin to find fault, when you have only just come 
home. You ought to be so delighted, and so happy, as to look at 
every thing in the best ight. And so you would, if you loved me. 
When a husband really loves his wife he sees no fault in her.” 

To the truth of this aphorism Barclay could not exactly subscribe ; 
but she began to cry, and, not proof against her tears, he ceased his 
expostulation. In trying to rectify the discomforts of the house, he 


found sufficient occupation for a long morning; while his wife did | 


nothing but sit about, and walk about, and lol] about, up stairs and 
down, and look out of the windows at nothing. He had vainly pro. 


posed taking the children to town, and commencing measures for 


their immediate outfit in clothes that were more seasonable; but Ro- | 


salie declared she was not well eneugh: her usual excuse to avoid 
any rational exertion. 

Bertha Tilbourne having taken her breakfast in her own room, and 
devoted two hours to her toilet, took a thing that she was working 
in worsted, and went to spend the day in a neighboring family, in 
which there was one daughter, and five sons, 

In the afternoon Barclay Compton himself took the two children 
out to walk; and found it a very troublesome office. In passing near 
a house that had a cellar kitchen, they both began to pull their father 
towards the area steps, one saying, ‘‘ Come, pa’, come down here ;” 
the other persisting, ‘Come, pa’, aint you going to see Sally 
Stiggins ?” 

“ Sally Stiggins !” exclaimed Mr. Compton, “ who is she ?” 

“Oh!” said the boy, “‘she’s a girl what our Betsey visits. She 
lives here, and does Mrs. Hanley’s work. Our Betsey a’most always 
goes to see Sally Stiggins, when she takes us out a walking. And 
while Betsey and Sally area talking, Sally gives us a chunk of cold 
pudding, or a big pickle, or something we don’t get at home, to keep 
us quiet and let them talk. And once Sally took a jar, and gave us 
preserves, that she said Mrs. Hanley told her to chuck away because 
they were all a worki 
like beer; and they did not taste very good; but still we thought 
they were better than none. Let's go to Sally Stiggins.' I dare say 
she’ll give us something good : that is, pretty good. And then we’ll 
go to deaf Mrs. Minting’s kitchen, down yonder at the tavern, and 
see her Molly and Murphy. Sometimes Murphy gives me a cent 
when I ask him a great while. I like Murphy. He sings Judy O’- 
Flenagan for us, and we all whack our hands just when he does.” 


a 


king. And the preserves were all sour and frothy | 


duct of their father, in refusirg to go and see Sally Stiggias. The 
mother was rewarding them with candy: when seeing through the 
window her husband approaching with a stranger, she dropped the 
candy bag on the floor, and darted out of the parlor and flew up 
stairs. , 

The chimney having been swept that morning, there was now a 
fire in the parlor; but the sticks had burned in two, and fallen apari, 


| and the room was filled with smoke when Compton and Templin 
| entered, every article near the fire piace being covered with ashes. 


The children were now quiet, being engaged in picking up and de- 
vouring the candy that lay scattered about the floor. Compton hav- 
ing replaced the fallen wood, and raised a window sash to let out the 
smoke, the two friends sat down, and after some miscellaneous con. 
versation, Templin inquired for Mrs. Compton. Barclay then went 
up stairs to ask his wife to come down, and to prevail on her to dress 
herself to some advantage; for though her present dishabille was 
less revolting than that of the preceding day, it was by no means fit 


| to appear in before a gentleman. It were well if, in this respect, 


| 


some married ladies would not so soon relinquish the habit of consi. 
dering their husbands as gentlemen. 

Compton having, with some difficulty, persuaded Rosalie to take 
the trouble to dress herself and make her appearance, returned to the 
parlor, where he found Templin vainly engaged in trying to make 
friends with the children. 

It was so long since Rosalie Compton had been drest, that she 
found nothing in order to put on. At last she made her debut in an 
excessively rumpled light-colored silk dress, of which most of the 
gathers at the back of the skirt had given way.’ So also had the 
trimming in various places, hanging loose here and there like a sort 
of festoons. Her French muslin pelerine had lain by so long with 
starch in it, that it was cracked and split in numerous places among 
the needlework ; and the lace which trimmed it was so yellow and 
discolured that Templin erroncously supposed it to be excessively dir- 
ty. Having no cap that, on this occasion, (or indeed any other,) 
was fit to be seen. she smoothed a little her now scanty hair, and 
tucked its locks behind her ears with a comb at one side, and a black 


_ hair-pin on the other; an® twisted the remainder into a loose knot at 
_ the back of her head ; Where, escaping very soon from its fastening, 
_ the half of ithung in disorder about her neck. 


| 


The face of our heroine was now so faded that no traces of its for- 
mer beauty remained. Its fairness and its bloom were gone, and 
there was no amiable or intellectual expression to render it still plea- 


_ sing. ‘The former symmetry and roundness of her now neglected fi- 
| finre had entirely disappeared. She had become thin, bony, and 


stoop-shouldered, and hollow-chested. The first thought of Lieuten- 


_ ant Templin on his introduction to Mrs. Compton was, “Is it pos- 


“J like Marphy too,” said little Kate. “He takes me on his lap | 
_ foolish and ill-expressed sentences that meant nothing, an then fell 


and kisses me, and gives me reasons out of his pocket ; a reason for 
every kiss.” 


Barclay Compton was inexpressibly shocked at these revelations; | 


and he resolved to put his veto on any future walks of his children 


sible this woman could evegshave been handsome ?” 

She sat down on the cM@ir he handed to her; drawled.out a few 
into languid complainings =bout one’s servants, and one’s children, 
and the trouble of keeping one’s house, and the inconvenience of one’s 
husband being too particular. Templin thought of that moonlight 
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night on shipboard when Compton had related the history of his luve | 
and marriage. Tlie children in the mean time, amused themselves | 
with squabbling, chasing one another through the rooms, shouting, | 
and yelling; the boy knocked the girl about, and the girl pinching, | 
scratching, and biting the boy. When their father endeavored to | 
silence them, they both united their voices against him ; the girl tel- | 
ling him she “ did not want no pa,” and the boy ordering him to sea | 
again; the muther complaining that the candy was all gone, and la. | 
menting that she had nothing to stop their mouths with. 

In about half an hour Rodney Templin rose to take his leave : but 
Compton insanely insisted on his staying to tea ; and on Templin’s | 
reluctantly resuming his seat, Compton found an opportunity of hint- 
ing to Rosalie that it would be well for her to give some orders ac- 
cordingly, and to see that things were right. Instead of quitting the 
room to act upon this hint, she persisted in keeping her seat, and | 
replied in a voice that Templin could not avoid hearing, ‘** La! Bar- 
clay; must you have a fuss about everything. Your friend does not 
expect us to make a stranger of him. I dare say Biddy will have 
things as well as usual.” Having things as well as usual was exact. | 
ly what Compton dreaded. 

After the lapse of sufficient time to have cooked a handsome sup- 
per, Mrs. Compton was called out into the entry by Biddy and Bet- 
sey ; and leaving ajar the door, both maids were heard to inform the 
lady that they had concluded neither to set the table nor to bring in 
tea: Biddy declaring that it was not the business of the head cook 
ever to do such things ; and that, though she had bemaned herself 
that far, proper pride would never let her du so again ; and Betsey 
protesting it would so hurt her feclings to set out the table and bring | 
in the tea things before gentlemen, that she should not know where 
to put her eyes. 

“* What in the world is to be done then ? 
out and look for a boy.” 

‘It’s never too late to do that,” said Biddy. 
enough at all hours, and in all pleaces. 
going out to find one. 

ou.” 

“Think of my feelings,” said Betsey rucfully. ‘ I never was cut 
out for help. I shall have to try something else ; for I’m all sensi- | 
tivity. Living in families will be the death of me.” 

* Troth then, the sooner you are under the sod the better,” said 
Biddy ; “ for it’s no help you are to yourself. nor to any body else on 
airth. But if you have your sansafidity, J have my proper pride.” 

Compton now stepped to the door and tried to make all smooth by 


It is too late now to go 


** Boys are plenty 
But it’s not myself that’s 
So Batsey, you may take that business on 


| 
} 


foolishly putting a quarter of a dollar into the hand of Biddy, who | 


said audibly, “‘ Is it only a quarter dollar? faith then, 1 thought it 
was ahalf. However, 1 dare say the rest will come afterwards. So, 
to obleege you, I will bemanc myself to let you have your tay, 
though company is to the fore. ‘Vell, young lady, that lives out for 
help, how do your faleings fale now ?” (chinking the quarter dollar at 


her). 


in the kitchen corner. 

At length, after an almost endless delay, the table was set by Bid. 
dy with much noise and rattling of china. 
accompaniments were produced. ‘The children, dragging chairs after 
boy put his fingers into the butter, and the girl grabbied for a large 
lump of sngar. 
both calied out to her to give them their tea first. 
marking, “anything for a quiet life.” 

Poor Bar 


She obeyed, re- 


happy host. Therefore, hemagnanimously drank twocups of weak 
cold 

what is called a relish, there were a few slices of cold half roasted veal, 
that had been left from dinner ; and two plates of heavy, dark-look- 
ing, solid Jumps, manufactured by Biddy, and termed rusks. Each 
of the children took a rusk, and seduced by its sugar, fell to devour. 
ing it with a gout, or rather a want of gout, that denoted their being 
little accustomed to things whieh were really good. Templin took 
one and seemed to eat it. Compton, though his wife set him a good 
example, could not manage his rusk at all. As a dernier ressort he 
rang the bell, (having himself put it in order that morning.) and the 


Irishwoman, somewhat mollified by the fee, did vouchsafe to make | of this joyful weed, which every one feels when in the act of giving 
her appearance, at the parlor door. Compton looked at his wife, and | 


finding she did not speak, he desired Biddy to bring some bread. 
‘“‘ There's not a bit of brad in the house,” replied Biddy, “* and there’s 
nobody to go fur none. 


clay Compton endeavored to engage the attention of his | ae al > 
friend by sont anteater ; and Templin, of course, seemed to | that they shall delay “ proposing” till they have had time to learn 


be not observing anything that was painful or mortifying om bein seme | something of the disposition, character, and habits of the lady; and 


tea, the water for which had been smoked but not boiled. For | 


Finally the tea and the | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


t 


| 


as for myself, who ever heard of a head cook going to the beaker’s. | 
And what can people want with brad when there’s such ilegant rusk | 


on the teable. See how the childer’s a bolting it down.” 

Barclay Compton was so disconcerted, so annoyed, and so incensed, 
that he felt one moment as if he ould have turned mistress, maids, 
and children all out of doors together : and the next instant, as if he 


would gladly betake himself indeed, to his ship, and sail away, and | 


never come back again, 





rig! - | from a kind disposition and an acute intellect. 
The sensitive younglady tossed her head, and walked away to pout | Emily from childhood; but it was not till this visit that he thought 


Mrs. Compton made a sign to Biddy, who slammed the door and 
departed ; and the lady then held forth at full length on Biddy’s nu- 
merous bad qualities; but wound up by saying foolishly, that she 
was afraid to turn her away, Icst she should get a worse in?p!ace of her. 
Bad housewives have always bad servants. Rodney Templin con- 
trived adroitly to insinuate that he had dined late, and therefore had 
no inclination to eat anything with his tea. And, as soon a: polite. 
ness would allow, after they had quitted the table, he took his leave; 
glad to escape from the uproar raised by ,the childreg when Betsey 
(who was impatient to get out and confer with Sally Stiggins appear. 
ed at the door to take them to bed. ‘a 

At parting Rodney Templin unconsciously pressed the hand 9f his 
friend with a fervor which seemed to imply sympathy for Li's condition: 
and Barclay Compton coloured to the temples. 

It is useless to follow farther the unhappy life of our hero. Not- 
withstanding the wretched state injwhich he found his family, Rosalie 
during his absence, had wasted as much money as would have provi. 
ded them all with every comfort, and amply furnished herself and 
children with every article of dress that was required for con 






y tvenience, 
neatness and gentility. Andthere was nothing remaining to show 
how these sums had gone. There is no extravagance equa! to mis- 


management. His wife was too silly, too heartless, and tvo indolent 
to improve in anything : and now that her beauty was gone and his 
eycs were opened, BarclayCompton saw that all he could now do, was 
to remove his children, as much as possible, from her influence and 
her example. He placed both of them at good boarding.schools, 
where they were soon compelled to leave off screaming, fighting, and 
candy. Before he again went to sea, he rented his house, sold his 


| furniture, (which having been badly kept, brought not a third of its 
| original cost,) and, to her her great 


joy, established his wife in one of 
the New-York boarding-houses. Bertha accompanied her sister, 
and found it necessary to improve her chance of a husband, by being 
more wakeful. 

Rodney Temple went on his intended visit to his sisters, and at the 
house of one of them, Mrs. Morton, he renewed his ec aintance 
with Emily Sandford, an orphan niece of Mrs. Morton's. This 
young lady had had the advantage of being admirably brought up by 
her aunt, who had been during ten years without children of her own. 
There were now two girls and a boy; and Emily, who was the love 
and delight of the whole family, assisted Mrs. Morton in her excel- 
lent management of house and children. 

Emily Sandford, in addition to considerable beauty of face ond 
figure, possessed those qualities of heart and understanding which 
light up the countenance with unfading charms. Her dress was al- 
ways becoming, tasteful, and in the nicest order; and she was well 
skilled in the use of her scissors and needie, and in al! the details of 
genteel and liberal housekeeping. She had no showy or useless ac- 
complishments : but she read mach, conversed 
that native refinement, and that unerring tact which a! 


well, and 


nd possessed 
. ro - .] ] 

ways resuits 

Templin had known 


of heras a partner for life. He had4ittle difficulty in inspiring her 
with the feelings that he wished. They plighted their faith, and on 


his return from his next cruise they were married. Never ; there 


wa 


| a happier home than that of Rodney Templin; and it was doubly x 
them, were the first persons to take their seats at the table, where the PP Ay sore: Bon 


when he always found it delightfully prepared for his rec eption on 


é | coming frum sea. 
When their mother took her seat at the waiter, they | ~ 


Not only to the proverbially susceptible gentlemen of “* the United 


Service,” but to all other youths who are prone to fal! in love, we 
earnestly recommend (though we fear our admonition will be vain) 


till they have ascert:ined if the sentiment they believe themselves to 
feel for her is any thing more than a mere fancy. They may rest 
assured that the passion excited by nothing better thana pretty face 
will evaporate even before that face is faded ; and that the best se- 
curity for ever.enduring and ever-brightening love is to 
* Let the spark drop from reaso 1 that kindles the flam 
es Ee 

Tosacco Catwers.—Tobacco chewers are the most |: eral peo- 
ple in existence towards each other. Meet an acquaintance when 
you will, and if he asks fora chew, the needful is produced without 
amurmur. Yes, and there isa grace attached to the presentation 


it to his friend. Tobacco chewers can be divided into several clas- 
ses ; but we will take two principa! ones—one buys and chews, the 


Batse b f her fale; + | other uses it, but seldom or never purchases, depending upon beg- 
atsey won't go becase of her faleings ; an 


ging. ‘The former are sentimental, the latter detrimental. We knew 
a constant beggar in our younger days, who generally carried his 
pockets well crammed with little pieces, owing to his freqnent beg- 
ging, and if you wanted a chew from him, you would heve to halle 
to him when within fifty yards; if not, he would take the start, and 
come out four quids best. After all there is a magic tic among to. 
bacco chewers, and they will divide while there is any to give. We 
should like to hear a lecture on this great and mysterious subject 
from some one qualified to the task. 
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LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 


The following picture of St. Petersburgh in 1842, is from a re- 
cent English work entitled “Russia and the Russians.” Descrip. 


| for him, who will not fail to be pleased with his assumed consequence 


tions of places are usual!y the least understandable of all kinds of | 


writing ; but with the author of this entertaining work, place and 
people, sights and customs, manners and abodes, are so commingled 
that you are on the spot, talking, seeing, wondering, admiring, and 
comparing at the same time. No novel is more entertaining, no ro- 
mance more surprising. St. Petersburgh, in fact, resembles the cre- 
ations of the genii in the Eastern fables. It has sprang up almost 
with the rapid growth of a mushroom, and may be cut down as 
quickly. Built in a swamp, its mighty fabric literally supported on 
a wooden foundation, should wind and tide take it into their head to 
combine, it would soon be floating a wreck, down the channel of 
the Neva. Yet here are raised mansions at the cost of whole 
principalities, and a population which would of itself constitute 
a moderate sized town are often found congregated under one 
and the same roof. All extremes, too, meet here of men and things, 
costume and customs, of temperature and seasons. 


As in Nature, different weather brings out different animals, as 
moths fly about in the evening mist, butterflies in the noon.tide sun ; 
as in the winter white hares and gray squirrels and in summer gray 
hares and tawny squirrels, make their appearance : so in regard to 
men, other weather brings other persons into the streets. 

Now, as the weather of Petersburgh is amazingly fickle, the as. 
pect of the Petersburgh street-public varies very often. In winter 
you see thick pelisses, in summer thin gauses and silks; and in the 
day time all light and airy, in the evening all cloaked and hooded : 


in sunshine flashy eleganis and ladies of fashion, in rain, all that is | 


elegant gone, and none but ‘ black people” lefc; to-day nothing but 





and bragging speeches. 

Can anything be more apposite, more animated, more picturesque, 
or more life-like? In summer St. Petersburgh more than rivals Ve- 
nice. Its inhabitants live on the waters of their own dear river, stud- 
ded with emerald islands, on which garden, palace, bower, and her- 
mitage mingle in rich profusion. How welcome the return of the 
genial season is, may be inferred from the following antique and 


. graceful, though somewkat costly custom :— 


The severe winter of the north unfortunately binds the nymph of 
the Newa for nearly half the year in icy chains, so that it is for six 
months only that she can dispense all her bounties in full measure. 
In general, not before the beginning of April, very rarely at the end 
of March, are the waters warm and powerful enough to burst the bar- 
rier which confines them. This moment is awaited with anxiety; 
and no sooner have the dirty flakes of ice so far cleared away as to 
allow a free passage for a boat to cross, than the thunder of the guns 
of the fortress proclaims the wished-for moment to the inhabitants. 
At the same time, whether it be day or night, the governor of the 
fortress, wearing the insignia of his rank and accompanied by his offi- 
cers goes on board a splendidly decorated boat, to cross over to the 
Emperor's palace on the opposite side. He takes up some of the 
clear Newa water in a large handsome crystal goblet, to present it in 
the name of Spring to the Emperor, as the first and fairest gift of the 
river. He informs his master that the power of Winter is broken, 
that the waters are once more free, and that a prosperous Voyage may 
be hoped for; he points out the boat that has brought him safely over, 
the first that has ventured to cross, and hands to him the goblet, 
which the Sovereign drains to the health of his capital. No where on 
the face of the earth is a glass of water so liberally paid for. Accord- 


_ ing to custom, the Emperor returns it to the Commandant filled with 


sledges and traineaux upon the snow, to-morrow nothing but wheel. | 


carriages rattling over the stones. os 
The difference of religions changes the aspect of the public still 
more than the variation of the weather. On Friday, the Sabbath of 


the Mohamedans, turbans, the black beards of the Persians, and the | 
shorn heads of Tartars make their appearance in the streets. On | 


Saturday you see the black silk kaftans of the Jews, and on 
Sunday the streets are thronged with joyous Christians. 
again the diversity of the Christian sects. To-day the Luthe. 


rans are summoned to a penitential service; and you see the Ger. | 1.0. or the ball-room have done homage to the Winter-king in his 


man citizens, father, mother, and children, with black gilt-edged 
hymn-books under their arms, wending their way to the Church. 


Then | 


To-morrow the Catholics are called to a festival in honor of the 
immaculate Virgin, and Poles, Lithuanians, French, and Austrian | 


subjects betake themselves to the t-mples. The day after peal the | 41] its elements, and where a fastidious person might take offence at 


thousand bells of the Greek kolokolniks (belfries ;) and now there is 
a buzz in all the streets from the swarms of grass-green, blood.red, 
brimstone-yellow, violet-blue, daughters of the Russian tradesmen. 


But on great political aud state festivals, on “ imperial days,” _ terpreting the echo of two or three words uttered in these halls, nay, 
zarskije dni, as they are called, then all costumes, all eolors, ail fa- | 


shions current between Paris and Pekin, make their appearance. 
It isas though Noah’s ark had stranded in the Newa, and was d.s- 
charging its multifarious freight. 
grow, not only on the head, but over the whole face and throat; oth- 


People who suffer the hair to | parties, and the death of hundreds of beeves grazing ia distant steppes 


gold. Formerly it was filled to the brim with ducats; but the gob- 
let kept increasing in size, so that the Emperors had more and more 
water to drink, and more and more gold to pay; the sum was there- 
fore fixed at 200 ducats, which are given to the Commandent—an 
imperial recompense truly for a draught of water. 

Yet has the winter its charms—when “‘ the snow and ice in the 
streets on the Newa are white and pure, as though all were baked 
of sugar,” and “the whole city is clad in a dress of the color of 
innocence, and all the roofs are coated with a stratua of sparkling 
crystal dust.” Even palaces have been built of ice, and the beau- 


ewn peculiar domain. Let us proceed with the author inside of the 
Petersburgh Exchange :— 


The assembly, which, for the rest, is by no means gentlemanlike in 


| the intrusion of Polish Jews and the occasional intrusion of Tartars 


| over vast tracts of country. 


ers who, on the contrary, shave the whole skull, and clear eway eve. | 


ry thing like mowers in a meadow, excepting the eyebrows and a | consequence of that simple memorandum and that silent nod, till the 


neat moustache on the upper lip ; others to whom this practice is for- 
bidden even by law, and who again make amends by the luxuriance 
of their locks; some, who imitate the goats, and have a tuft of hair 
hanging from beneath the chin; others—but who can reckon up all 
the Polish, Malorussian, Hungarian, French, Jewish, Tartar, Chi- 
nese fashions of wearing hair and beard—men in kaftans and talares, 


and Bucharians, appears in the highest degree interesting to him who 
is acquainted With the interior of the country, and is capable of in. 


often only a few pantomimic gestures, which extend their influence 
With rapid pencil the broker notes in 
his book some hundred ton of tallow: a nodding ensues between both 


is decided. What messages, what letters, what hallooing of herds- 
men, what slaughter, what bloodshed, what toiling and moiling, in 


tallow hasbeen transferred from the carcases of the cattle to the caul- 


| drons of the tallow-melting establishments, from these to the vessels 


on the Wolga, Oka, Newa, and from the Newa despatched over the 
East Sea, the West Sea, and the North Sea to London; until at 


| length, in Dublin, or Glasgow, or God knows what corner of the 


in sheep-skin caps, feather and felt hats, tschakos, turbans, and | 


schapkis; in boots, slippers, bast shoes; women @ la Russe, a la Po. 


lonaise, with hats, with caps, with kakoschniks, or mere cloths | 


thrown over the head ; in Parisian dresses andold Russian sarafans, 


armed and unarmed, lions and sheep, hares and oxen, mice and ele- | 


phants, storks and doves, kites and owls, each after his kind. There 
are then in the streets as many different publics as there are different 


costumes and nationalities; and, as in nature, so in this case, like | 


secks to associate with like. That beautiful elegantly-shaped lady in 


black, who enraptures the officer of the guards, makes no impression 


on the Gostinnoi Dwor shopkeeper, who lets her pass unnoticed.— 
He is looking out for his red sarafan, which he understands, which 
understandshim. The Russian girl wreaths her hair and garnishes 


} 


her plaits with enticing ribbons, not for rakes of French blood, who | 


flutter past her uncapiivated; but they catch the eyes of a young 
coachman, which settle upon them like linnets on a limed twig.— 
Yon German shopman, witha chain of false gold about his neck and 
long parricides peeping forth from under his cravat, tight braced, 
and his hat stuck on one side, let the officers of the guard laugh at 
him as they will, knows that somewhere or other a mate is waiting 


| 
| 
| 
| 


earth, late some evening a master says to his servant, “Charles, light 
the candle ;” and this product of such manifold labors, toils and exer- 
tions, passes off into the general reservoir of all the dissolving ele- 
ments. 

———— 

Curious Case or Femare Decertioy.—A strange and almost un- 
accountable occurrence was developed at the Albany Police Office a few 
days since. A person who had for several years followed the business 
of atinker and teamster alternately in that city, was brought before Jus- 
tice Osborn, charged with hanging out false signals, or in other 
words not being exactly what outward appearances would lead honest 
and unsuspecting persons to believe. [t appears that this person was 
recently married to a very respectable and hard working girl, who by her 
industry had laid up aconsiderable sum of money. The poor girl found 
out ina few days that all is not gold that glitters—that appearances are 
deceitful—in short, that her dear husband wasawoman ! This fact 
being fully established to the satisfaction of all parties, the faithless 
swain—or rather deceitful jade—was sent to jail. A crowd of the cu- 
rious followed her ladyship to her new lodgings, making many original 
and spirited remarks, called out by the novelty of the case. Her object 
in marrying the girl was undoubtedly to get her money. 
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